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only ensures perfect cleanliness but also 
ensures freedom from the danger of 1n- 
fectious diseases. Lifebuoy is a sani- 
tary disinfectant soap which can be used 
everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 


Five cents at dealers, or by mail, two cakes ten cents 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 


BROTHERS LIMITED, 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW ow 
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“ A love-story with almost as much thrill and — as ‘ Trilby.’”—Boston Herald 
** Full of warmth and life.” —Chic: CAgO Record- 
“The story is hearty and refreshing.”—New Yor' 

It is in the character-drawing that the author woh done his best work.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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NEW YORK—Old and New 


Its story as told by its landmarks, with many 

anecdotes. Illustrated with twenty-four 

reproductions from rare photographs, 

rints, etc. By RUFUS ROCKWELL 

ILSON. 

Two vols. Illustrated. Extra buck- 

ram, $3.50 net; half morocco, $7.00 
net; postage 30 cents. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Containing fresh facts and many surprising 
and suggestive deductions from the 
documents in the case. By SYDNEY 
GEORGE FISHER 


24 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $200 
net ; half morocco, $5.00 net ; postage 
14 cents. 


STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES 


Two fascinating volumes of the romances 
of the most widely known American, Eng- 
lish and European writers. The books have 
photogravure frontispieces and forty- 
three duogravure portraits and views. By 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 

Two vols. Illustrated, in box, 

cloth $3.00 net; three-quarters moroc- 

C0, $6.00 net ; postage, 20 cents. 


PINTURICCHIO 
(His Life, Work and Time) 


This, the first adequate treatment of the 
great Italian artist, has been done with 
energy, thoroughness and discrimination. 
There are fifteen full-page color plates 
besides other full-page photogravures. By 
CORRADO RICCI, 


Illustrated, imperial quarto. $20 net. 








SOCIAL LIFE IN THE EARLY 
REPUBLIC : 


Dealing with the years between the Revolu- 

tion and the middle of the-century. By 

ANNE H. WHARTON, author of 

“ Through Colonial Doorways,” etc. 
Colored frontispiece and illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, 
cloth, $3.00, net; half levant, 00. 
net; postage, 17 cents, — 


HOME LIFE OF THE BORNEO 
HEAD HUNTERS 


The observations and experiences of one 
who lived among these almost unknown 
people. Illustrated with eighty-one photo- 
gravures of remarkable fineness and other 
reproductions from sketches. By DR. 
ILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3rd. 


Tllustrated,8vo, gilt top, rough edges, 
$7.50 net ; postage, 32 cents. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS (Pere) 


His life and work considered by an Ox- 
ford scholar, with contributions of anecdote 
and fresh fact which make this timely vol- 
ume of especial value and interest. By 
ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 


Illustrated, 8vo, gilt top, $3.75, net. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 
(The Era of King Edward Vil.) 
Fifty exquisite full-page and many smaller 
hotogravure portraits. The contributors 
include Rudyard Kipling, Sir Edwin Arnold 
and Max Pemberton. Edited by F. H. 
WILLIAMSON. 
Illustrated, folio, gold decoration, gilt | 
top, $35.00, net; carriage extra. 








HISTORIC HOUSES OF TWO THOUSAND MILES IN 
NEW JERSEY AN AUTOMOBILE 


With 19 photogravures from drawings by John | Drawings by Frank Ver Beck. By “CHAUF- 
Rae. By JAY MILLS — FER” 
Illustrated, 8vo, in box, $5.00, net. 
Postage 19 cents. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00, net. 
Postage 21 cents, 








Volume 11 of CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPEDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE will be read 
next week. Volume III will be ready shortly. 
Lllustrated, imperial octavo, gilt top, $5.00, net, per volume ; carriage extra. 





Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ‘io towor 














NECESSARY to STUDENTS of HISTORY. 


The Literature of 


American History. 
Edited by J. N. LARNED. 


Forty scholars and critics, each an ac- 
knowledged authority in a particular field of 
American history, have selected the 4,000 
works here presented, and given them brief 
descriptive and critical notes. 

The chief historical societies of America 
are named, with their most important issues. 
The sources of American history are out- 
lined by Paul Leicester Ford ; the literature 
of the Civil War by Wr > D, Cox. 

Canada, the. West Indies, Central and 
South America have full departments. 

Prof. Edward ‘ern - of Harvard Uni- 
versity, appends lists for A SCHOOL 
LIBRARY, A TOWN LIBRARY, A 
WORKING LIBRARY. 


Royal octavo, cloth, $6.00 net, postage 32 
cents; sheep, $7.50, half morocco, gilt 
top, $9.00. 

Published for the American 
Library Association. . . . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

















When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 
you need any book, or any 


Whenever 

information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





WH ARTED. —Active, educated men. Weekly salary or definite 
time guarantee pala, ate ages ualifications, references. 


D & CO., New Yorr 
THE INDEPENDENT 


13@ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yeer, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to an ~~ Country in the Postal Union, #1.56a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
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A CONGREGATION 
OF 9,000,000 


140,000 
- CONVERTS 


NE of the nineteen complete lectures in Volume V of Hon. Thos. B. Reed’s Library of “‘ Modern Eloquence ’’ 
was attenti heard at different times by 9,000,000 people. It was delivered by John B. Gough, and in his 
library, after he died, was found the book containing the names and addresses of 140,000 persons who, by the 


forcefulness of this lecture, had been induced to the ee 
There was a compelling magnetism in what Go’ said, in way he said it, in the facts he presented and in 


his intense enthusiasm. 
Gough was a student of men and events. He studied human nature and all that affected humanity, either for 


weal or woe. 
His tender solicitude for his fellow men was the result of his constant contact with them, and of his close inti- ' 


macy with men atend small. Contem and posthumous writers have called inspired. At least it is 
known of him at he never neglected an cpportunity. and not infrequently went hundreds of miles out of his way, 


to benefit by the inspiring contact with great minds, which was affo by a ridein the train with some other iec- 
turer on a burning topic, or issue of national or international importance. 


Few men have his opportunities in that direction. 
He was a great reader and a close observer ; a humble listener, even at the feet of = infinitely less superb 


than himself, but men nevertheless who had a message, and who spoke or penned it in t ** eloquence, which is 


logic on fire.” 
John B Gough’s was a great inind, devoted toa t subject. Only once could he be induced to ak of his 
+ Food f the incalculable good resul — 


tremendous successes as a lecturer and pulpit orator and of the t from his supreme enthu- 
and then it was to say “ I owe it all to God and my ability to learn from others.” 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF 


Great Thoughts Grandly Spoken 


Full of inspiration and thought for the earnest man and woman, besides those of John B. Gough, in 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed’s 
Splendid Library of Classic and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, After 
Dinner Speeches, Stories, Reminiscences, Repartee, etc., in ten elegant 
volumes, superbly illustrated with fine photogravures and color plates. 


** In these volumes Mr. Reed has,” as Crevetere: of State John Hay well says, “‘ gained the same eminence 
as editor as he already enjoyed as orator. As the Editor-in-Chief he has wrought from metal which he knew. 
Himself a master among master minds, in daily contact with the makers of our political, literary, commer- 
cial and social history, he beer a to his editorial work that surety of jadqment, born of familiarity and 
acomplete mastery ot its possibilities. Mr. Reed enlisted, as only he , the assistance of men of 
international fame and —— resources.” 

Besides the eighteen Editors and the Committee of Selection, a number of collaborators 


were enlisted at home and abroad in the task of Suterviowens great 


a 


JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Aa 3 
Modern Eloquence is a work that will not long be omitted from the library of any Pod INQUIRY 
earnest clergyman or church worker or other layman who can afford to own it. it is i4 COUPON. 
elegantly polished, but moderately priced and may be had on terms to suit 
your convenience. 
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S* poor advertise 
Srhomas Be hed 


Special Offer to INDEPENDENT Readers. Modern i 


A large, handsome portfolio, contains sample photogravures and 
chromatic plates and 80 specimen pates 0, illiant After Dinner Speeches, » photogravures an 
Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc , will be sent free of cha on Tre- matic plates; also ful! parti 
quest, With this we will also submit a special proposition which easily regarding bindings, prices,etc. 
will place this great work in your possession. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Illustrated 
JACK LONDON’S New Alaskan Book 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST 
BY JACK LONDON, Author of “The Son of the Wolf,” “The God of His Father.” 
ustrated by R. Manrmive Reavy. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 


MR. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S New Jilustrated Book 
NEW ENGLAND AND ITS NEIGHBORS 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Author of “ Among English Hedgerows.” tS ad French 
Byways,” etc. Profusely illustrated glimpses of charming phases of rural life. 
Cloth, Cr. 8v0, $2.00 net. 
Bishop WHIPPLE’S Autobiography 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCOPATE 


The Reminiscences of the RT. REV. HENRY BENJ. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Minnesota. With portraits and other illustrations. New Edition, Cloth, 800, $2.50 net. 


‘* Naive, unconscious, informal, conversational, abounding in anecdotes.” —Outlook. 


MISS BEULAH DIX’S new story of A.J. CHURCH’S New Book 
Cavalier Times STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE 


A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD And the Twelve Peers of France 
BEULAH MARIE DIX, Author of “The hey J. CHURCH, Autior of ‘“‘ The Story of the 
her Ferringham,”’ “Soldier d,” “The Story of the Odyssey,” Heroes of 


wyeth.” Iliustrated by Wi. Chivalry and Romance,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 Cloth, 12mo. In a few days’ 











Theological 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S new “‘ Strong and satisfying” work (Congregationalist), 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL.D,, nee of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Author of “ Christ in Modern Theology, etc.  * Second Edition, Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net. 


“ This work is one of the strongest and best published within the last ten years in Apologetics.” —The Interior. 
‘The most powerful defensive statement of the Christian faith that has recently appeared.—Atlantic Monthly. 


By the late Dr. CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, of the. Harvard Divinity School 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


The work is issued under the supervision of Dr. Edward Hale for a committee of the 
Faculty of Divinity of Harvard University, in order to preserve a record of Dr. Everett’s 


valued course of lectures. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Professor of Theology,Oberlin Theological Seminary 


THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The book deals with the mutual influence of man’s theological belief oa his noise nek 
sense of social obligation. 











GEORGE L. BOLEN’S comprehensive work on 
THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF 
With chapters on the Railroad Problem and Municipa] Monopolies. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Series. Edited by JoHN Mor ey. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON New By HERBERT W. PAUL 
JOHN RUSKIN Volumes MATTHEW ARNOLD 


These volumes are in the new binding, uniform with Sir LESLIE STEPHEN'S George Eliot, etc. 
Each, cloth, gilt tops. 75 cents net. 
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A list of Fall Announcements and a Monthly Book List will be sent free on application to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - °° Wiwonm» 
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THREE UNUSUAL NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED 





The Pharaoh 
and the Priest 


By ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI 
Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Ill. 12mo. $1.50 


As Vivid and Lifelike as “‘Quo Vadis” 





‘* A perfectly intelligible and consistent account 
of the possible struggle between the last Prince of 
the twentieth dynasty and his priestly successor” 
says the New York Times Saturday Review of this 
powerfutnovel of Ancient Egypt, by a new Polish 
writer. ~ 














A Romance of the Far East 





This realistic story of Onental intrigue, the Bos- 
ton Advertiser says, “‘ puzzles one to distinguish 
the line of demarcation between fact and fiction.”’ 

The Philadelphia Record terms it “ a most fascin- 
ating tale.” 











The Queen 
of Quelparte 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 





The Shadow 
of the Czar 


By JOHN R. CARLING 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


A Pseud>»-Historical Romance 





The stirring story of the romantic attachment of 
an English officer for Princess Barbara of the old 
Polish principality of Czernova and the conspiracy 
of the Duke of Bora, aided by Russia, to dispossess 
the Princess of her throne. 














Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN @@ CO., Boston At all Booksellers 











Ghe Only Absolutely New Encyclopaedia 


New, Up to date, Authoritative, Superbly Illustrated. Critical 
Examination Solicited. See Special Offer Below 


THE 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ENGYGLOPAEDIA 


17 VOLUMES 


HARRY THURSTON 


—EDITED BY — 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., 


PECK, PH.D., ea 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., late 


15,000 PAGES 


President of Johns Hopkins Universi 1876-1901 
President of the Carnegic Tnstitatt = os 


Professo 
Columbia Ueiversity 
ofessor in 
New York University 


Assisted by nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 
It is the one great American Encyclopedia,—new text, new type, new illustra- 


tions. 
the great German Encyclopedias. 
GRITIGAL EXAMINATION 


There is nothing in this country comparable with it. 


Its only peers are 


INVITED 


It is impossible to describe adequately this monumental work in an advertise- 
ment, Send your name and address on the coupon herewith, and a handsome 


prospectus with full description, sample pages, colored plates, and maps, will 


be sent you, together with information regarding a 


Special Discount to Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 


and our little-at-a-time payment plan. 


pla pened ote sam- 

ple pages, colored maps, also 
info ormation regarding your dis 
count and little-at-a-time payment 
plan for Taz INDEPENDENT readers 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Dainty Little Great Books 


NEW SIZE, 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it possible to condense 950 pages 
into a single volume no thickerthan a magazine. The size is only 444 x 644 inches. and fits the pocket, Each nove] 
is complete in a single volume. The type is long primer large and easily read. The 


NEW GENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published and make choice library sets. 
DICKENS, 17 Volx.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles : 
~ Cloth, alt top, $1. OW a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, @1.:'25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges. $1.50 a volume, 

Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 

BUNY an. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Sey War and Grace Abounding. Complete in 1 volume, Cloth, gilt top, 1.00; 
Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt edges, 81.50. 

TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1890-1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
Leather Limp. gilt edges, $1.50. 

CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Complete inivolume. Cloth, gilt top, 1.00; Leather Limp, gilr edges, $1.50. 

BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, @1.25; Leather Limp, gilt edges 


a” Fer sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, en receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, D, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 


Type same size in both. 














Under this Cover 
OUR is the 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 
WILL 
RAISE 


THIS 


OS ae [ 


the earth, are followed by the 


Remington. 


In every clime and every nation, 


even to the uttermost parts of 
Ti PWR ITI 


NiTL@T LUA UEBOINIDEATL 


se IN Y 2 


on the Williams than on any other Typewriter. 
SPECIAL PRIC to Agents in unoccupied terri- it is the Standard Typewriter @ 
torv. Lh machines sent to —_—_—___ 
responsible parties. 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT 
LONDON, 104 Newgate St. 310 Broadway, NEW YORK. (Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway a New York 
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EDUCATION 


Iihnois. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


There Is Not A 
Basi ness In The World 
rofitably susceptible to a knowledge of 
at advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on hand 
for advertisement-writers, There is nota city 
or town—not a calling or business—but must do 
advertising of some kind. 
“Paoe-Davis Mex” are in demaud because 
Pace-Davis Graduates are known to know the 
business, that is why ie earn from $25.00 
to $100.00 PER WEEK. That’ is oie this Original 
School has always been the bi best and 
most substantial Instioution a it's kind in a 
world. sy teach you os ag: BY MAIL— 
thorough) P ractically. 64 Page 
tus will tel you all. PAGE-DAVISCG. 
Suite 66, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 


Massachusetts 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. Collage Pry my and Advanced Courses. 
e Misses GILMAx, Hg ony 
Address Miss Fanny C. GuILD, Acting Principal. 


has now the finest building devoted 
to music in the world. 
Founded 18538. Unsu ad- 
vantages in composition, vocal and 
instrumentai music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
, Basket Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A.,Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WABAT A ss. 


Home school for twenty-five ‘pore fi to #00. Au. . Principal. 














New York 
New York, New York, 856 West 57th Street. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music 


teaches the proper cultivation of the Mh sg: hg with thorough 
courses in Piano, Violin and Organ p! armony and Compo- 
sition, and all musica! sciences and 4-1. by instructors of ac- 
credited reputation. The tuition fees are nominal. 
ted States especially a iby le iT 
The full course leads to the de; 
Founded 1874. 





ieture’ to confer 
helor of Music. 
uA EBERHARD, Pres. 


atory in U 
degrees. 
Prospectus on request. 








If you have a liking or a natura) 
Talent for Drawing. cut this out 
mail with your address and _ receive 
our FREE sample Lesson Circular 
with terms,and twenty Portraits of 
well-known artists & illustrators. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World B'ld’e, New Vork (liv, 


Hackley TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


The Upper School 
reopens Oct. 1in its new buil ings in Hackley Park,78 acres; single 
rooms, every modern equipment, spring water, perfect sanitation. 
oo -* eee for college. ” Athletic field, cinder track, golf 


Hackley 


The Lower School 
opens Sept. 24 in Hackley Hall, for boys between 9 and 12: best 
methods of primary education under frained teachers; manual 
training, art work,etc. For catalogue address the Head Master, 


Rev. THEODORE G. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. ¥ 














——— POSITION and a 
salary always await an expert 
Keeper. e teach you book-keepi 
thoroughly by mail, i and make abeoks 
no charge for tuition until we place you 
in a paying position. If you wish to 
better yourself, write for our rantee 
offer and our FREE book “ How te 
Succeed in Business.” 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dra 4ic Rochester, 





BOOK- 
KEEPING 
TAUGHT 
aiigd 











Only conserv-. 





Virginia 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


E STUDY to introduce throughout the United 
oz Eom Cop ted Home Coll Course of Actual Busi- 
ness Training. Yours for the asking. rite to-day. 28d Year. 


AGTUAL BUSINESS GOLLEGE, Pittsburg, Pa. 
ee NT OTS te RS 














Do you know 
that there is hardly a food-product 
as much adulterated as 
Cocoa and Chocolate? 


Set your mind at rest 


, 


Cocoa ant Chocolate 
are absolutely pure and 


wholesome. 


sal Grocer, send his name on Postal to 
Y., asking for Free Sample and Booklet. 











If not handled by 7 
us at 868 Broadway, 





d ‘ 
DIFFERENT BULBS all for 30Oc. 
By mail with cultural- ae for garden or pots. 
Golden Sacred I 3 Ixias, 3 sorts. 
Secon id ble,1 single. 3 Sparaxis, 3 sorts. 
reissu 
Bel, 


lant 
3 Star of Bethichem. 
3? Oxn«. 5 sins. mixed. 
a5 Ay ty! or oo fine flowering hardy halbs. 
lso Free to = who apply, our cegaat all Catalogue of 
Baus, F io and Seeds, for Fall planting and Winter blooming. 
pcre —_s Pe, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, 
rubs an 
New Winter Geberteg Plants and Bulbs, Crimson Daisy, Blue 
Coleus, Cardinal Freesia, Branching Tulip, ete. 
JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, - Floral Park, N. Y. 
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ONLY A PENNY! 


Masterpieces of Art! 


THE PERRY 


The World’s Great Pictures! 


PICTURES 


25 FOR 25 GENTS; 120 FOR $1.00; ASSORTED AS DESIRED. 
ON PAPER 5% x8. 
Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 on Life of Christ, or 25 pictures for children, or 25 a or send $1.00 for 


beautiful set of 120 pictures all in the new ‘‘ Boston Edition, ’ or send 25 cents for these five in the 
e, Sir Galahad, Ghrist and the Doctors, Niagara Falls. Cata- 
4 miniature illustrations for two two-cent stamps. 


Across the Fields, The Wav 
logue with one thousan: 


xtra Size, 10x12; 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE and 100 Perry Pictures, your own choice of subjects, for $1.50, to new subscribers, 


for a limited time only. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Tremont Temple, Boston 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West 


differs from all others in that it is perfectly hygienic, 
absolutely non-absorbent, always soft and springy. 
To prove it we send it on 








TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


E. , the Nile, Holy Land Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Tale Select party. Unexcetled Arrange- 
ments. Twenty-second Season. 

Dr. and Mr«. H. S. Paine. Giens Falls, N. Y. 
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Broadway and 
G3d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor. 


St. Denis Potel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 Day up. 

Rooms with Bath from per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, 
Reasonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional! Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietora 


nnn, Manes SIE Terrtreensteeeveneeeened 
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BOX 24, MALDEN, MASS. 





146 Sth Ave., New York 
hest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 
indian Exposition, 1902. 


HUBBS’ TOURS, SPRING, 1903. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 


CUBA: From New York Jan. 15, Nassau, Santiago, Manzanillo, 
Cienfuegos, Santa Clara Valley, Matanzas, Havana, ete. 
Twenty-one days, $177.00. 

FLORIDA: March 5, Savannah, Jacksonville, St. John’s River, 
Palatka, Ocklawaha River, Silver Springs, St. Augustine. 
Sixteen days, $91.00. 

ITALY: Leaving New York April 11, returning via Berlin, 
Frankford, Paris. Eighty-four days, $1,080.00. 

CALIFORNIA: April 14, Santa Fe, Grand Canon, Southern 
California, returning via San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and 

, Pikes Peak. Private car will be used the entire journey with 
our vwn Chef and servants. Party, limited to twelve, 


We advise an early registering of names as none of our parties 
will be crowded. Send for booklet. Our fliustrated books, “Cali- 
fornia and Back” and “Southern California,” mailed forten cents 
in stamps— over three hundred pages. 

HUBBS’ TOURS, ~~ 
316 Monroe 8t., Easton 





Pa. 





California 


from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 


low rates from other points. Three ' 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 
October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
a any ticket agent or write to representa- 

ves 

The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 
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Please Tell [lea Friend 
Who Needs Help 





¢ 


No Money is Wanted. I Simply Wish to Send Him My Book. 


Magazine readers are in general intelligent. I address you because I appeal to 
intelligence, and because you—like all others—have friends who get sick. 


I ask you for their names—that is all. I ask it as an act of humanity. A postal 
card is sufficient. Just tell me which book to send. 


I will send it—and more. I will mail with it an order that any druggist will recog- 
nize. It will authorize the druggist to furnish the sick one six bottles of Dr, Shoop’s 
Restorative. He may take it a month at my risk. If it succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay that druggist myself. 

I will leave the decision to the one who is sick. 


I mean just what I say. I am addressing people who can’t be reached by deceit. 
And most of those who read this are honest ; I am counting on that. 


I will do asI promise invariably and gladly. I have 
done so for years. I have furnished my treatment to hun- 
dreds of thousands on those terms. My records show that 
thirty-nine out ofeach forty pay because it succeeds. When 
it fails, not a penny is wanted. Your druggist collects. from 
me. 

You may wonder why I do this, and I'll tell you. 


One reason is that I have so perfected my Restorative 
that it does not often fail. 

Another is the absolute faith within me that all that is 
required in almost any case—no matter how difficult—is a 
test by the sick one. How could I better secure that test 
than by saying: “ Here are six bottles of my Restorative— 
use it thirty days. If it cures, pay your druggist $5.50,° if 

it fails, the loss is mine. 

This remedy alone strengthens the zwstde nerves. Those are not the nerves that 
others doctor—the nerves of feeling and motion. I strengthen the inner nerve system 
which alone operates the vital organs of the body. I don’t treat the organs, for that 
is an error. But I bring back the nerve power which makes all vital organs act: You 
will know that I am right when you read my book, and you will know why common 
treatments fail. 

The final reason for my offer is this:—I want those who need help to have it. I 
wish to offer that help on conditions so a: 


Boo 
s 4 Simply state which book you | Rook No. 
fair that none may neglect it. want, and address 


Will you—for a friend’s sake—tell Dr. Shoop, Box 226, 
. Racine, 
me somebody whom other remedies _ 


4 Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
don't cure? bottles. At all druggists. 
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COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER @ GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


bbe sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little 
child. Its sKin is exquisitely delicate, like the 
bloom of a ripe peach. Imagine washing a peach 
with colored and perfumed soap! Next to pure 
water, Ivory Soap is the purest and most innocent 
thing for a child’s sKin. No chemicals! No free 
alkali! Just a soft, snow-white puff of cown, 
which vanishes instantly when water is applied. 


IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first prize of Six Hundred 
Dollars in an artists’ conipetition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Owing to injuries re- 
ceived at the time of the 
accident near Pittsfield 
on the 2d ult., the President was com- 
pelled to cut short his Western tour on 
the 23d ult. and return to Washing- 
ton. A bruise on his left shin had de- 
veloped a small abscess. Altho this 
caused some pain, the President desired 
to continue his journey, saying that in 
his younger days, while sheep-herding, 
he had broken a rib and _ his collar bone, 
but had not allowed these injuries to in- 
terfere with his work. He yielded, how- 
ever, to the advice of physicians and set 
out for Washington, after submitting to 
a slight and simple operation in a hospital 
at Indianapolis. Since his arrival at the 
capital (on the 24th ult.) he has been 
resting. There has been another slight 
operation to promote the healing proc- 
ess, and his complete recovery within a 
few days is expected. His public ad- 
dresses in the Middle West were notice- 
able chiefly on account of what he said 
about reciprocity with Cuba and a revi- 
sion of the tariff. At Detroit, in a beet- 
sugar State, he argued earnestly for rec- 
iprocity with the island, saying: 

“TI do not believe a particle of harm will 
come to any American interest from the adop- 
tion of reasonable measures of reciprocity 
with Cuba. I am certain that the adoption of 
such a measure will be in the interest of our 
people as a whole. Above all, while fully ac- 
knowledging the high mindedness and moral 
sincerity of those of my associates with whom 
on this point I differ, I yet feel most strongly 
that by every consideration of a generous and 
farsighted public policy we are bound to 
prove to Cuba that our friendship with her is 
of a continuing character, and that we intend 
to aid her in her struggle for the material 
well-being which must underlie healthy na- 
tional development.” 


The President’s 
Tariff Policy 


His reception in Detroit was all that he 
could have desired. In the parade which 
he reviewed was a Canadian regiment, 
the Essex Fusiliers, present by ‘special 
permission of the Dominion Government 
and our own. The address relating to 
tariff revision was made on the 23d at 
Logansport, Ind. Speaking of the value 
of financial stability, he said: 

“ An honest currency is the strongest sym- 
bol and expression of honest business life. 
Any tampering with the currency, no matter 
with what purpose, is fraught with the sus- 
picion of dishonesty, and in result is fatal. in 
its effects on business prosperity. Very igno- 
rant and primitive communities are continual- 
ly obliged to learn the elementary truth that 
the repudiation of debts is in the end ruinous 
to the debtors as a class; and when communi- 
ties have moved somewhat higher in the scale 
of civilization they also learn that anything 
in the nature of debased currency works simi- 
lar damage.” 


Perseverance in “the economic policy 
which for a course of years is found best 
fitted to its peculiar needs,” was also es- 
sential, the President said, to the well- 
being of a community. But it was not 
easy to combine fixity of tariff policy 
with a necessary and proper readjust- 
ment of duties. “ What we really need,” 
he continued, “in this country is to treat 
the tariff as a business proposition, and 
not from the standpoint of the temporary 
needs of any political party.” Violent 
and radical changes amounting to the up- 
setting of tariff policies at intervals of 
every few years should be avoided: . 

“Yet, on the other hand, where the indus- 
trial needs of the nation shift as rapidly as 
they do with us, it is a matter of prime im- 
portance that we should be able to readjust 
our economic policy as rapidly:as possible and 
with as little friction as possible to these 
needs. We need a scheme which will enable 
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us to provide a reapplication of the principle 
to the changed conditions. The problem, 
therefore, is to devise a plan whereby these 
shifting needs can be recognized and the nec- 
essary readjustment of duties provided with- 
out forcing the entire business community, 
and, therefore, the entire nation, to submit to 
a violent surgical operation, the mere threat 
of which, and still more the accomplished 
fact of which, would probably paralyze for a 
considerable time all the industries of the 
country. . We need to devise some ma- 
chinery by which, while persevering in the 
policy of a protective tariff, in which I think 
the nation as a whole has now generally ac- 
quiesced, we would be able to correct the ir- 
regularities and remove the incongruities pro- 
duced by the changing conditions, without de- 
stroying the whole structure. Such machinery 
would permit us to continue our definitely set- 
tled tariff policy, while providing for the 
changes in duties upon particular schedules 
which must inevitably and necessarily take 
place from time to time as matters of legisla- 
tive and administrative detail. This would se- 
cure the needed stability of economic policy 
which is a prime factor in our industrial suc- 
cess, while doing away with any tendency to 
fossilization. 

“There are two or three different methods 
by which it will be possible to provide such 
readjustment without any shock to the busi- 
ness world. My personal preference would 
be for action which should bestaken only after 
preliminary inquiry by and upon the findings 
of a body of experts of such high character 
and ability that they could be trusted to deal 
with the subject purely from the standpoint 
of our business and industrial needs. But, of 
course, Congress would have to determine for 
itself the exact method to be followed. The 
Executive has at its command the means for 
gathering most of the necessary data, and can 
act whenever it is the desire of Congress that 
it should act. That the machinery exists for 
turning out the policy above outlined I am 
very certain, if only our people will make up 
their minds that the health of the community 
will be subserved by treating the whole ques- 
tion primarily from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness interests of the entire country, rather 
than from the standpoint of the fancied inter- 
ests of any group of politicians.” 


In making any changes, however, there 
should be an avowed determination to 
protect the interests of the American pro- 
ducer, be he business man, wage worker 
or farmer : 


“The one consideration which must never 
be omitted in a tariff change is the imperative 
need of preserving the American standard of 
living for the American workingman. The 
tariff rate must never fall below that which 
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will protect the American workingman by al- 
lowing for the difference between the general 
labor cost here and abroad, so as to at least 
equalize the conditions arising from the dif- 
ference in the standards of labor here and 
abroad, a difference which it should be our 
aim to foster in so far as it represents the 
needs of better educated, better paid, better 
fed and better clothed workingmen of a higher 
class than any to be found in a foreign coun- 
try. At all hazards, and no matter what else 
is sought for or accomplished by changes of 
the -tariff, the American workingman must be 
protected in his: standard of wages—that is, 
in his standard of living—and must be se- 
cured the fullest opportunity of employment.” 


In no event should our laws “ afford ad- 
vantage to foreign industries over 
American industries, or do less than 
equalize the difference between condi- 
tions at home and those abroad.”—-Some 
think the President will call a special ses- 
sion of the new Congress next year for 
legislation concerning trusts and the tar- 
iff. It is pointed out that he was in error 
in saying that neither anthracite coal nor 
the products of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are protected by duties. While 
both appear to be on the free list, both 
are dutiable under provisions in other 
parts of the statute—-Governor Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, says the Republicans of 
his State want certain parts of the tariff 
revised immediately, and that the enemies 
of protection will have an opportunity 
to make a revision if the Republican 
leaders “ stick to their present attitude.” 
Opening the campaign in Ohio last week 
Senator Hanna said: “I believe the tar- 


-iff is good enough as it is.” 


& 


The convention of the 
Republicans: of New 
York attracted attention 
in other States because of some curiosity 
as to its treatment of the President, and 
also on account of the rejection at the 
last moment of the leading candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, owing to his con- 
nection with Trust combinations. Some 
time before the convention it was pre- 
dicted by Senator Platt, who retains a 
considerable part of the power he former- 
ly exercised, that the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt.in 1904 would not be called for 
in the platform. But public opinion over- 
came the influences opposing such an ex- 
pression of support in the President’s 


Other Political: 
Topics 
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own State; Roosevelt for 1904 is in the 
platform. Mr. George R. Sheldon, a mil- 
lionaire banker and promoter in Wall 
Street, was the leading candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor until Governor 
Odell—who, of course, was renominated 
—came from Albany to Saratoga by 
special train in the night to protest 
against his nomination and even to 
threaten to withdraw his own name if 
Mr. Sheldon’s should be retained. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Sheldon was an intimate 
friend of the Governor and that the Gov- 
ernor had at first approved his candidacy 
and Senator Platt’s support of it. But 
the connection of Mr. Sheldon with half 
a dozen Trusts and the rumor that he 
represented Morgan interests caused 
much opposition in the State at large. In 
his opening address Mr. Quigg, who had 
been selected as temporary chairman by 
Senator Platt, sneered at the President’s 
Cuban reciprocity policy. The platform 
says “ the integrity of the protective prin- 
ciple must be preserved.” It “ condemns 
all combinations and monopolies having 
for their purpose the destruction of com- 
petition in legitimate enterprise, the 
limitation of production in any field of 
labor, or the increase of cost to the con- 
sumer of the necessaries of life,” but does 
not mention the President’s plan for 
amending the Constitution The Demo- 
crats of Connecticut in their convention 
nominated a sound money man, Mr. Mel- 
bert B. Cary, for Governor and declined 
bv a large majority to commend the Kan- 
sas City silver platform. Therefore it is 
announced by Mr. Troup, the Bryanite 
leader, that the Silverites will put up can- 
didates of their own for the State’s five 
seats in the House at Washington.—Im- 
portant changes in diplomatic offices are 
announced, to take place in November 
on the retirement of Ambassador An- 
drew D. White, now at Berlin. Ambas- 
sador. Charlemagne Tower will be trans- 
ferred from St. Petersburg to Berlin; 
Ambassador Robert S. McCormick, from 
Vienna to St. Petersburg; Minister Bel- 
lamy Storer, now at Madrid, will become 
Ambassador at Vienna; Minister Arthur 
S. Hardy will be promoted from Swit- 
zerland to Spain; Minister Charles Page 
Bryan will be transferred from Brazil to 
Switzerland, and Mr. David E. Thomp- 
son, of Nebraska, millionaire, philan- 
thropist and politician, will become Min- 
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ister to Brazil—General Russell A. Al- 
ger has been appointed Senator from 
Michigan in the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator McMillan. 

a 


The Labor During last week many cases 


of assault in the anthracite 
district were reported, but 
there was no serious collision between 
the authorities and any large mob. 
James Winston, a striker who had re- 
turned to work, was clubbed to death 
near Scranton by three Hungarian min- 
ers. Before the end of the week there 
were troops in five counties, but their 
presence did not prevent assaults upon 
non-union men and attempts to destroy 
property. Two or three railway bridges 
and several dwelling houses were 
wrecked by dynamite. There seemed to 
be no change in the attitude of the oppos- 
ing parties. Operators asserted that more 
than 100 licensed miners were at work, 
but this is a small number where licenses 
are held by 34,000. On the other hand, 
labor leaders said that the strikers could 
remain out for six months. District 
President Nichols declared that agents 
of the operators had tried to bribe local 
officers of the union, offering as much as 
$2,500 in one or two instances. The 
price of anthracite in New York rose to 
$16 and that of soft coal to $8. From 
several Eastern cities came reports that 
schools must soon close for want of coal. 
One cargo of Welsh anthracite was re- 
ceived in New York and others are on 
the way. In Boston a committee of citi- 
zens filed in the State Supreme Court a 
bill in equity asking that receivers be ap- 
pointed for the mines and the coal rail- 
road companies. The Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale says in a published letter: 
“The strike is bringing nearer the in- 
evitable solution. This is the control or prac- 
tical ownership of the mines by the State of 
Pennsylvania, or ultimately by the Nation. In 
a Republican Government it is not possible, as 
it is not right, that 20 men or 50,000 men 
shall control a supply which the good God has 


Disputes 


‘given for mankind.” 


President Mitchell’s reply to President 
Baer we comment upon elsewhere.—-The 
1,800 men employed on the New Orleans 
street railways have gone on strike for 
shorter hours and higher pay.—The cars 
of the-Hudson Valley trolley system are 
now running under the protection of the 
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militia, but there are very few passen- 
gers.—In Indiana there is said to be a 
systematic campaign of the unions 
against the enlistment of men to fill the 
militia regiments. Clerks are restrained, 
it is reported, by the boycotting of their 
employers.—The strike of 3,000 weavers 
against the double loom system in the 
factories of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, after continuing nine months, has 
been given up, except so far as the 250 
workmen directly affected. are concerned. 
& 


President Palma has 
asked our Government to 
withdraw the American 
troops who are stationed in Cuba, saying 
that they are not needed there and that 
the, effect of their presence is not good, 
the people reasoning that the United 
States has -no confidence in their ability 
to govern themselves. But our Govern- 
ment has decided; it is said, that the 
troops must remain until the completion 
of the permanent agreement which the 
Platt amendment calls for, especially that 
part of it which will relate to coaling 
stations and the disposition of the Isle 
of Pines. Negotiations are pending at 


Relations with 
Cuba 


Washington between the State Depart- 
ment and Minister Quesada for a treaty 
of extradition (which has been pre- 
pared), a treaty of reciprocity and a 
treaty embodying the restrictions of the 


Platt amendment, For the present the 
Isle of Pines will remain under the juris- 
diction of Cuba as a part of the province 
of. Havana. Our Government has or- 
dered that the records of General Wood’s 
military government be forwarded to 
Washington. President Palma objects 
and asks that they be left in Havana for 
at least one year.—The duties of the new 
tariff have been so arranged that they 
will promote the importation of. cattle 
and horses for breeding purposes. The 
duty on coffee has been increased from 
5% to 9 cents a pound for protective 
purposes.—The strike of the men em- 
ployed in sanitary work at Santiago 
has been followed by a strike of 
the stevedores and cartmen for an 
increase of 40 per cent. in wages, 
altho thousands of laborers there are 
seeking work.—At Washington there 
are. signs of an active campaign in the 
near future for annexation, some’ en- 
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gaged in it opposing reciprocity because 
they think a reciprocal reduction of du- 
ties would delay annexation by making 
the Cubans contented. 
os 

In the campaign against 
the Moros in Mindanao 
nine forts have been cap- 
tured by our troops, and preparations 
were being made at last accounts for an 
attack upon the fort of Sultan Maciu, 
which occupies a strong position.—Near- 
ly all of the political prisoners who were 
in custody on the island of Guam have 
been brought to Manila and set at liberty, 
having taken the oath of allegiance. But 
Sefior Mabini, formerly the head of the 
Filipino Cabinet, declines to take the 
oath and remains in prison.—A quarrel 
between Sefior Buencamino and his asso- 
ciates, due to his testimony at Washing- 
ton, has caused him to resign from the 
Committee of the Federal party. He as- 
serts that his associates in the manage- 
ment of the party act like children and 
show that they are incapable of govern- 
ing the country.—The President has or- 
dered the taking of the census provided 
for in the Philippine Government Act.— 
It is stated that the Apostolic Delegate, 
Monsignor Guidi, will create three new 
dioceses, convoke a synod for harmoniz- 
ing the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs 
with the customs of the islands, and 
establish at Manila two seminaries for 
the education of native priests. Some 
students from these seminaries will be 
sent to Rome or to this country for the 
completion of their education. It is ex- 
pected that the Church in the islands will 
be reorganized with funds obtained from 
the sale of the friars’ lands.—The Rev. 
Father McKinnon, who went to the 
islands as chaplain of a California regi- 
ment and was afterward the organizer 
of public schools and a member of the 
Educational Advisory Board, died on the 
24th ult. from ailments due to his heroic 
labors in the cholera and smallpox epi- 
demics. It will be recalled that he denied 
emphatically the recent charges of cer- 
tain Catholic societies in this country as 
to proselyting by Protestant teachers in 
the islands —Mr. Adams, Mr. Schurz 
and the other members of the Anti-Im- 
perialist Committee, have directed the at- 
tention of the President to testimony 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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showing, it is asserted, that in December, 
1900, a Filipino priest, called Father 
Augustine, being a prisoner in the cus- 
tody of a company of volunteers at Ba- 
nate, near Iloilo, was so tortured by the 
water cure on three successive days, un- 
der the direction of the commanding offi- 
cer, that he died on the third day. The 
War Department has ordered an inquiry. 


as 


The statement made 
by Governor Taft 
after his arrival at 
Manila of the result of his negotiations 
with the Vatican is so clear and so im- 
portant that it should be carefully read. 
He said: 


“ After an audience with the Pope, the in- 
structions [of the President] were referred 
to a committee of Cardinals, and an answer 
was given me agreeing generally with all the 
purposes stated in the instructions, which in- 
cluded, among other things, the purchase of 
the friars’ lands by the Government. 

“This answer proposed that further 
negotiation be had between an Apostolic Dele- 
gate ‘and myself in Manila. With the hope of 
having less to do in Manila, and by authority 
of the Secretary, I replied by suggesting to 
the Pope the form of a contract to be signed 
in Rome submitting the questions at issue to a 
tribunal of arbitration, to consist of two mem- 
bers appointed by the Pope, two by this Gov- 
ernment, and the fifth to be appointed by the 
Viceroy of India. The questions were: 

“ First—The price to be paid for the friars’ 
lands. 

“‘ Second—the price to be paid for the occu- 
pation of parish churches and convents by 
American troops. 

“ Third—The disposition of educational and 
charitable trusts, including the San José Col- 
lege. case. 

*:The contract included a convenant that 
the members of the four great religious or- 
ders, who were all Spaniards, should leave the 
islands in two years after the first payment 
was made for the lands, and that only secular 
priests or non-Spanish members of the regu- 
lar clergy should act as parish priests. 

“The Vatican agreed to sign such a con- 
tract exdepting the last covenant, which it de- 
clined to sign; first, because it related to the 
administration of. religious matters not the 
proper subject of a commercial contract ;. sec- 
ond, because by signing such a covenant it 
would give just offense to Spain, whose sub- 
jects these friars were, and as such were en- 
titled to remain in the islands under the 
Treaty of Paris; and because the Vatican did 
not wish to give countenance to what were 


The Negotiations 
with the Vatican 
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regarded as the exaggerated charges against 
them. 

“Instead of this, however, the Pope said, 
through Cardinal Rampolla, that he intended 
to reorganize the Church in the islands, to re- 
call the friars now in the islands from politi- 
cal intermeddling to the institutes of their or- 
der, to provide ecclesiastical education to na- 
tives so that the priesthood should ultimately 
be entirely native,and now to introduce priests 
of other nationality than Spanish, chiefly from 
the United States, into the islands. He said 
that the money for the lands would go to the 
Church for the benefit of the Church in the 
Philippines, and not to the orders, and he 
finally reiterated what had been said earlier 
in the correspondence, that no priest would 
be sent to any parish in the islands whom a 
majority of the Catholics of the parish did 
not wish to receive. 

“In view of the unwillingness of the Vati- 
can to enter into a contract for the definite re- 
moval of the Spanish friars, the Secretary of 
War was unwilling to enter into a contract 
obligating the Philippine Government and the 
American Government to pay such indefinite 
sums without further investigation, and pre- 
ferred to recur to the original method of ne- 
gotiation proposed by the Vatican through an 
apostolic delegate, who is to visit the islands 
with authority to sell the lands, ‘to settle. the 
rentals due, and to agree upon the question of 
charitable and educational trusts. This basis 
was agreed to, and negotiations are to be con- 
tinued here after all the data necessary have 
been submitted by the representative of the 
Church to the Government. 

“It will thus be seen that the negotiations 
upon many of the issues are only begun, though 
the sale of the lands has been approved, and 
that upon the question of the return of the 
friars to the parishes the matter is completely 
in the hands of the people of each parish for a 
settlement by a quiet, peaceable and lawful ex- 
pression of their desire to receive or not to re- 
ceive any priest. . ° 
aes The Secretary of War holds the opinion, 
in which I concur, that the basis of agreement 
and friendly co-operation reached in Rome is 
a long step toward a solution of the difficult 
questions presented, which will in the end be 
entirely Satisfactory to the people of . the 
Philippine Islands, and in whose interests 
solely the mission to Rome was undertaken.” 

& 


As there has been no im- 
portant news from Haiti 
during the week Colom- 
bia and Venezuela occupy the center of 
the stage in the revolutionary drama, or 
comedy. In Colombia the landing of the 
American troops on the Isthmus has 
called forth a heated protest from certain 


Venezuela and 
Colombia 
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South American papers, especially the 
Prensa, of Buenos Ayres, which declares 
that “the United States does not exer- 
cise any political protection over South 
America, which would never accept 
European or North American interven- 
tion in its affairs.” There seems to be 
ro disposition in Continental Europe, or 
even in France, to give moral support to 
this sentiment, and one of the Paris jour- 
nals goes so far as to say that unless the 
Latin-American countries can establish 
stable governments their sovereignty will 
eventually pass away. Commander Mc- 
* ean, of the “ Cincinnati,” says that no 
more troops are needed at the Isthmus 
for the present, and altho the situation 
is quiet it is not advisable to withdraw 
any of the 2,000 marines and blue jackets 
now available in case of future disturb- 
ance. The rebels are not seen along the 
Isthmian railroad line, and it is expected 
that the control of the line by the United 
States will have a very disheartening ef- 
fect on the revolution, which the Colom- 
bian authorities say is now dead. There 
has been considerable discussion over the 
fact that the United States transported 
2,000 of the Colombian Government 
troops over the railroad, the troops being 
put in one set of cars and their arms and 
ammunitions in another, all under the 
protection of United States marines. It 
is said that this action does away entire- 
ly with the sovereign rights of Colombia 
over its own territory. In Venezuela 
General Matos, the revolutionary leader, 
is gradually mobilizing his forces for an 
advance on Caracas, some sixty miles 
from his headquarters. His army con- 
sists of about 16,000 men, and it is said 
that this number is being augmented by 
deserters from General Castro’s forces. 
In the meantime a slight flurry was oc- 
casioned in this country by the news that 
the Venezuelan gunboat “ Restaurador ” 
had approached the rebels in their 
stronghold at Cuidad Bolivar flying the 
American flag, and when within the three 
miles coast limit had hoisted its own flag 
and shelled the town. When the United 
States Minister heard of this from the 
Consul at La Guayra he called upon the 
Foreign Minister and obtained his prom- 
ise that satisfaction would be accorded 
by the Venezuelan Government after in- 
vestigation. In sixteen hours the ‘ Res- 
taurador ” hoisted the United States flag 
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and saluted it with twenty-one guns, thus 
apologizing for using the American flag 
as a truce. The State Department has 
approved of the judgment of the United 
States Minister in demanding this apol- 
ogy, but some people have thought that 
Venezuela had a right to use the Ameri- 
can flag, as international law sanctions 
the use of a neutral nation’s flag for the 
purpose of deceiving an enemy in battle. 
The reason, however, why the “ Restau- 
rador ” incident does not come under this 
head is because the deception was car- 
ried out in Venezuelan waters and not 
on the high seas; and furthermore, it is 
a question whether the United States can 
be strictly considered a neutral Govern- 
ment in view of the peculiar relations of 
the United States with the South Ameri- 
can republics. It is also stated that diplo- 
matic relations between Venezuela and 
England may be ruptured at any moment. 
The Venezuelans have protested against 
the English flag being raised over Goose 
Island, which lies in the Gulf of Paira 
between the British island of Trinidad 
and the Venezuelan coast, about three 
miles away. This is only one of the se- 
ries of petty troubles between England 
and Venezuela, and the general situation 
is anything but hopefu:. 
s 

Things are going 
badly for the Brit- 
ish Government 
in both England and Ireland. While 
there have been no elections this past 
week, there has been no cessation of the 
campaign against the Education bill, 
which the Prime Minister seems deter- 
mined to force through Parliament. But 
the Conservatives themselves are show- 
ing their fear of the effect of success and 
compromises are proposed, which the 
Noncomformists refuse to consider. Sir 
William Walrond has, for one, suggested 
that Church of England clergy should 
be allowed to teach their catechism in 
the board schools and that Nonconform- 
ist ministers should have a similar right 
to teach theirs, if they have any, in the 
voluntary Church schools. Altho so in- 
fluential a High Churchman as Canon 
Scott Holland has approved this com- 
promise, it only shows how little such 
men understand the condition and the ob- 
jection. The principle would open the 


The British 
Government’s Troubles 
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schools to Jews, Roman Catholics and 
secularists in fine confusion. The Irish 
outlook is equally serious. Last week 
the Earl of Dudley entered Dublin as the 
new Lord Lieutenant. He was received 
with the greatest apathy, a very small 
crowd and very little cheering. The Lon- 
don Times comments on it in a gloomy 
way and even suggests that perhaps the 
Lord Lieutenancy might as well be abol- 
ished and Ireland governed on the same 
lines as Scotland. The Government is 
enforcing the Crimes Act even in Dublin, 
and several of the Irish members of Par- 
liament have been arrested for its viola- 
tion, and it seems as if the rest might fol- 
low to prison, as the Nationalists are not 
at all weakening in their campaign 
against the Government. 
& 

While the Boer Generals have 
got no special satisfaction from 
their recent conference with 
Secretary Chamberlain, they are getting 
some returns from their appeal to the 
public for funds to enable the impover- 
ished Boers to restock their farms. By 


Various 
Topics 


far the largest gift is from Henry 
Phipps, an American, of New York City, 


and a director of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, who has given $100,000 for 
the widows’ and young orphans’ relief 
fund. He specially stipulated that noth- 
ing should be done with the money that 
could be justly described as unfriendly 
to Great Britain. A most cordial assur- 
ance to that effect was given by General 
Botha.—While the French courts, and 
indeed a court-martial, have dealt very 
gently with officials who refused to ex- 
ecute the laws closing unauthorized 
French schools taught by nuns, the Min- 
ister of War has dismissed from the serv- 
ice two high officers for such refusal.— 
It seems to be a period of unusual seis- 
mic activity. The late eruptions of 
Mont Pelée, in Martinique, have re- 
sulted in no loss of life, altho as terrible 
as any that went before, because the in- 
habitants had taken warning and fled. 
Very severe earthquakes are reported 
from Russian Turkestan, and a thousand 
or more people have been killed in the 
neighborhood of Kashgar. In Sicily a 
tornado has been almost equally fatal, 
and several hundred were killed in the 
Province of Catania. 
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Secretary Hay’s note to 
the signatory Powers of 
the Berlin Treaty as to 
the persecution of the Jews in Rumania 
was a great surprise to the European 
courts. It is announced that Great Brit- 
ain had no previous knowledge of it, any 
more than the other Governments, but 
Lord Lansdowne immediately accepted its 
principles, in behalf of Great Britain, and 
seconded the appeal. But no other Power 
has yet sent an answer or taken any ac- 
tion, except Rumania itself, which has, 
it is reported, informed Great Britain, 
and probably other Powers, that she re- 
gards her treatment of the Jews, who are 
aliens under her law, as a matter of in- 
ternal concern, with which other nations 
have nothing to do. In order to relieve 
the special complaint, however, from 
Great Britain and the United States, that 
impoverished Rumanian Jews were 
driven in great numbers to these coun- 
tries, where they were likely to become a 
burden on public or private charity, Ru- 
mania will suspend the right of emigra- 
tion. While this course would silence 
the foreign complaint, it would be no al- 
leviation of the condition of the Ru- 
manian Jews, but rather an aggravation 
of their miseries. Rumania deper.ds on 
the money-lenders for her finances, and 
it is likely that those that hold her bonds 
or who may be asked to loan more money 
will be very slow to grant any favors 
unless the condition of the Jews is bet- 
tered. Very likely Germany, France and 
Italy may use some moral pressure that 
will have effect. At any rate, the atten- 
tion of the world has been directed to 
Rumania in a way that will serve a good 


purpose. 


The Rumanian 
Question 


& 


An article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT this week sug- 
gests that Secretary Hay 
repeat his good offices, this time in be- 
half of.the Armenians, as it is reported 
that Turkish soldiers and Kurds are sur- 
rounding them at Mush and elsewhere, 
and are expecting from the Porte an-or- 
der of massacre. The report may be 
exaggerated, and it ‘s not likely that 
any diplomatic action of the sort will 
now be.taken. But there are disturb- 
ances of a serious nature started in Eu- 
ropean Turkey that are giving no little 


The Macedonian 
Outbreak 
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concern to the neighboring Powers, es- 
pecially Austria and Russia. The two 
Macedonian provinces of Monastir, south 
of Servia, and Saloniki, south of Bul- 
garia, have been in chronic rebellion 
against Turkish control for many years, 
and the insurgents have received aid 
from the Revolutionary Committee of 
Bulgaria. It is probable that the money 
received for the ransom of Miss Stone 
has been used by this Macedonian com- 
mittee to aid the rebellion. Austria and 
Russia have made sharp protests to the 
Turkish Government as to the disorders, 
which disturb business, and the Sultan 
has called out fifteen battalions of troops 
to crush the revolutionists; but the last 
report is that three hundred of them who 
had been surrounded in Saloniki have 
succeeded after a fight in escaping. The 
chief of the revolution is Issa Boljetinaz. 
The whole village of Monastir seems to 
be in revolution. The Turkish official 
telegrams claim that 162 Bulgarians were 
killed or wounded in a late fight near 
Monastir. It is ominous that on the 


same day as this fight the Russians and 
Bulgarians were celebrating the consecra- 


tion of the Shipka Pass Memorial 
Church. All the Bulgarian Ministers 
were there, with Prince Ferdinand, and 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and other of- 
ficials representing Russia, and the 
warmest expressions were uttered on 
both sides of unceasing fellowship, such 
as united them in the battle of Shipka 
Pass against Turkey. Turkey can hard- 


ly be pleased at this expression, just at. 


this time, considering that this was said 
on territory yet nominally Turkish, as 
Bulgaria is still a vassal State, and a Bul- 
garian committee is supporting the Mace- 
donian revolutionists over the border in 
the attempt to extend the deliverance 
which was achieved for Bulgaria at 
Shipka Pass. The revolutionists are 
represented to be Bulgarians, which 
means that they belong to the Bulgarian 
Christians living there, aided by their co- 
religionists in Bulgaria, who wish to see 
Saloniki annexed to Bulgaria. 


J 


It is not easy to get news from 
the palace of Yi-Hieung, Em- 
peror of Korea. It is reported 
that he is dead, but this is not yet con- 
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firmed. He has occupied the throne 
since 1862, but has claimed the independ- 
ent title of Emperor for only five years. 
Our last mail reports showed that there 
was trouble over the proposed celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of his 
coronation, as Mr. MacLeavey Brown, 
the Englishman in charge of the treas- 
ury, refused to sanction the extravagant 
plans. The Emperor has been a weak 
man, now under one influence and now 
under another, and American advisers 
have had their turn.—The death of Mr. 
Pethick, the American missionary who 
became the secretary of Li Hung-chang, 
is much regretted. It was understood 
that he was to write, and indeed had 
nearly written, a full biography of the 
great Chinese statesman, and no one else 
had command of such materials for the 
important work. But on his death search 
was made for the manuscript in vain; 
no scrap of it could be found. Some 
think he had not prepared it, others that 
it had been purposely destroyed, and yet 
others that it was carted away by acci- 
dent with various rubbish. Large re- 
wards have been offered in vain for its 
discovery. Of course, there will be an 
enormous Chinese life printed; full of 
adulation and falsehood, which nobody 
can read.—The effort of Russia to pose 
as the particular friend of China is amus- 
ing to uninterested spectators, but annoy- 
ing to the British Minister, Sir Ernest 
Satow. It will be remembered that Rus- 
sia stole a march by evacuating Peking 
in 1900 and withdrawing from the pro- 
vincial Government of Tientsin in ad- 
vance of the other Powers. While all 
were prophesying that she would not 
yield Manchuria to China or the Shan- 
haikwan-Newchwang Railway, and the 
British were declaring that they would 
not yield their control of the Peking- 
Shanhaikwan line until Russia had 
yielded her line, Russia secretly gave 
over one section of the railway, and 
promised that it should all be yielded by 
last Sunday. The understanding had 
been that the two Powers should with- 
draw simultaneously on October 8th. 
Russia has also restored one section of 
Manchuria, at least nominally. Now 
England is hastening to keep her part of 
the engagement, but Russia gains in Chi- 
nese estimation by her precedence. 
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HAVE comé to this country in the 
hope of negotiating a treaty with 
the United States similar in its pro- 

visions to the so-called Bond-Blaine Con- 
vention of 1890, which was arranged by 
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the Hon, James G. Blaine and myself, 
acting respectively for the United States 
and Newfoundland, and assisted by the 
British Ambassador, the late Lord 
Pauncefote, acting on behalf of the Im- 
perial Government. 

What we Newfoundlanders want is a 
free market here for such of the products 
of our fisheries as are made use of here 


and we are willing to give valuable con- 
cessions in return. We had the matter 
arranged in 1890, but Canada intervened 
by protesting to the Imperial Govern- 
ment that she had not been consulted 
about the matter and was not included 
in the provisions of the treaty, and that 
such being the case a reasonable time 
should be given her in which to nego- 
tiate a similar convention. 

Newfoundland has since that time 
been patiently awaiting the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the protest entered by the Dominion, and 
it was only during my recent visit to 
England at the time of the Coronation 
that I succeeded in getting a decision 
from the Home authorities in relation to 
the matter. This resulted in my being 
authorized to proceed to this country to 
reopen negotiations and in instructions 
being sent from the British Foreign 
Office to the British Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Washington to co-operate ‘in bringing 
about such a treaty. Altho the Conven- 
tion of 1890 was not ratified and conse- 
quently did not go into force, Newfound- 
land’s Government during the past 
twelve years has granted to American 
fishermen nearly all the privileges which 
it was intended to convey, while we have 
received nothing in return. Newfound- 
land pursued that policy because the non- 
ratification of the treaty was not by rea- 
son of any action or want of action of 
the United States authorities, and we 
have always believed that as soon as 
Newfoundland and the Imperial Govern- 
ment were ready for the ratification of 
the 1890 Convention the United States 
would do its part. 

Accordingly I visited Washington two 
weeks ago to reopen negotiations. I saw 
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there Mr. Adee, the Acting Secretary of 
State of this country, who informed the 
Acting Ambassador of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and myself that he would im- 
mediately communicate with the Presi- 
dent. I am now awaiting the result of 
that communication. The chief advan- 
tage which we expect to gain from that 
Convention is freedom to avail ourselves 
of the ports of New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and Baltimore as distributing cen- 
ters for our exports. At the present 
time the bonding laws of the United 
States are such as virtually to prohibit 
our doing this. During the operation of 
the Washington Treaty, which expired 
in 1885, we did a large business with the 
United States, and not only was there 
much profit from this traffic for your 
brokers and merchants who handled our 
goods, but also a very considerable vol- 
ume of trade from this country to our 
island, so that about fifty per cent. of our 
imports were from the United States. 

At the expiration of the Washington 
Treaty this trade fell off considerably. 
While it prevailed two steamers a week 
from New York to St. John’s were not 
adequate to the needs of the traffic, but 
now a fortnightly boat is sufficient. We 
are very large importers of flour, for tho 
we can grow wheat, we do not yet raise 
enough for our own purposes. We also 
import much pork, beef, cattle feed, 
leather, tobacco—both leaf and manufac- 
tured—butter and machinery for mining 
and lumbering purposes. Therefore, if 
trade. with Newfoundland were —facili- 
tated she would be a good customer of 
the United States. 

This Fisheries Question is a very in- 
teresting one and dates back to the time 
when the United States were British 
provinces. Then all British colonists had 
equal rights in the Newfoundland fisher- 
ies. After the States had gained their 
independence it remained to be decided 
what fishing privileges should be granted 
to those who had separated from the 
Mother Country. Accordingly this mat- 
ter was one of those dealt with in the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783, by which the 
Americans were allowed to fish on the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
but were not allowed to dry and cure 
their fish on those coasts or on any settled 
part of the Nova Scotian coast. 
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After the War of 1812, when the right 
of American citizens to fish in British 
waters was suspended, a number of 
American ships were seized for trespass- 
ing, and in 1818 the President of the 
United States proposed to Great Britain 
that a Commission be appointed to make 
an adjustment of the matter. The Com- 
mission met in London and the Conven- 
tion of October 20th, 1818, was signed. 
Briefly stated this provides : 

Art. I.—The inhabitants of the United 
States have forever the right to capture 
fish of all kinds along the coasts of New- 
foundland from Cape Ray to Rameau 
Islands. 

Art. II.—Gives liberty to American 
citizens to take fish on the Newfoundland 
coast from Cape Ray to Quirpon. 

Art. III.—Gives liberty to American 
citizens to take fish on the coast of Lab- 
rador from Cape Joly northward. 

Art. IV.—Gives liberty to American 
citizens to dry and cure fish in the un- 
settled bays and harbors of the coast 
from Cape Ray to Rameau Islands, 

Art. V.—Gives liberty to American 
citizens to enter any harbor for the pur- 
pose of obtaining shelter or repairing 
damage, purchasing wood or obtaining 
water. 

This Convention remained without 
alteration until June 5th of the year 1854, © 
when as a result of negotiations which 
had been carried on since 1847 a reci- 
procity treaty went into effect by virtue 
of the provisions of which all British 
waters on the east coast of North Amer- 
ica were thrown open to the United 
States and all United States waters 
north of the 36th degree of latitude 
were thrown open to British subjects, 
Certain articles of each nation were also 
made free of duty by the other. The 
treaty was to last ten years, and on Mare 
17th, 1865, the United States gave notic 
of its termination and the status estab- 
lished by the provisions of the treaty of 
1818 came into force again. 

Once more there was a season of vio- 
lation of our laws. Steps were taken for 
the protection of British rights and more 
captures and forfeitures of vessels be- 
longing to citizens of the United States 
followed. This led to reopening of ne- 
gotiations for a settlement of the Fish- 


eries Question. A Joint Commission met 
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in Washington and the reciprocity pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1854 were re- 
vived. 

It was at this time that the claim was 
advanced that the British coast fisheries 
were more valuable than those of the 
United States. The settlement of this 
question was referred to a Commission, 
which sat in Halifax and which awarded 
Great Britain $5,500,000 as compensation 
for the Americans’ use of the fisheries 
for twelve years. Of this sum New- 
foundland received $1,000,000. 


The Washington Treaty was termi-- 


nated in 1884 by the United States Gov- 
ernment and to-day American citizens 
fishing in Newfoundland waters are only 
entitled to the privileges granted them 
under the Treaty of 1818. Altho such is 
the case the Government of Newfound- 
land has throughout the last twelve 
years extended to American fishermen 
all the privileges enjoyed by British sub- 
jects and that were actually to be con- 
veyed by the treaty of 1900 and for 
which in the past the United States Gov- 
ernment paid us almost $100,000 per 
year. 


The question involved in the non-ratifi- 
cation of the Convention of 1890 between 
the United States and Newfoundland 


was only one of our difficulties. We 
have another great difficulty in the Fish- 
eries Question between Newfoundland 
and France, complicated and intensified 
by the French Coast Question and by the 
French island of St. Pierre and its lively 
inhabitants. 

There is a great deal of smuggling 
from St. Pierre to our island and to 
Canada. Some years ago, while I was 
on a commission with the late Sir John 
Thompson, Premier of Canada, it was 
shown that this smuggling caused a loss 
of revenue amounting to about $500,000 
per annum to the Dominion Government 
and that Newfoundland’s loss from it 
was in the neighborhood of $250,000 per 
annum. We have a cruiser looking for 
the smugglers, and this has restrained 
them to some extent, but there is still a 
considerable contraband trade carried on. 

Newfoundland’s greatest trouble is 
caused by the French Shore Question, 
which prevents the British colonists from 
erecting piers, wharves and docks along 
2,000 miles of the coast, the French con- 
tending that the erection of piers would 
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interfere with their fishing rights. 
Formerly that might have been the case, 
but those days have gone by, as the 
whole French interest in the Newfound- 
land fisheries now is limited to the ships 
of two St. Malo firms, whose total invest- 
ment is about £25,000 and whose profits 
are not more than £4,000 per year. They 
only use about 350 miles of the coast. 

It is sentiment, therefore, which makes 
France cling to this last relic of her once 
great possessions in America. Over and 
over again attempts have been made by 
the Imperial Government to settle the 
French claims by a money payment, but 
France won’t sell for any price. The 
Imperial Government manifests — the 
greatest interest in the matter and is 
willing to do all that it can, yet the diffi- 
culty remains as bad as ever. It will 
probably be finally adjusted by means of 
an exchange of territory. Two years 
ago I had a conference on the subject 
with representatives of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in Downing Street and made 
them acquainted with Newfoundland’s 
views and wishes. They promised as- 
sistance to the utmost of their power, but 
up to the present time nothing has been 
done. 

This French Shore Question has re- 
tarded Newfoundland’s progress to a 
very marked extent. It not only means 
the barring of the whole coast claimed 
by the French, but it also interferes with 
development of the interior, because the 
colonists cannot ship the country’s prod- 
uce from any place on the French coast 
without danger of interference, but must 
send it to Port au Basque on the south, or 
else to Lewisport or some other point 
on the east coast. An instance of the 
evil effects of this barring is given by 
the great copper mine at York Harbor, 
situated from three to six miles from 
tidewater. A large amount of British 
capital has been invested here and much 
ore taken out, but it cannot be shipped 
and matters are brought to a standstill 
because the company is not allowed to 
build a pier, while to ship in a harbor by 
means of small boats would be too ex- 
pensive and no railroad runs close to the 
property. I understand that this mine 
has recently passed into the hands of 
American capitalists, who have built 
something like thirteen miles of railway 
to tap this and other properties in their 
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possession. They will, no doubt, thereby 
be able to solve the difficulty of shipment 
of ore that presented itself to the Eng- 
lish company owning York Harbor. 

We would not dream of asking per- 
mission of France to erect temporary 
buildings, for such application would be 
an admission of their claim to a terri- 
torial right, which England and New- 
foundland have always emphatically de- 
nied. Our application to the Imperial 
Government for a strict interpretation of 
the treaty with France is still pending. 

If this French Shore Question were 
cleared up emigration would immediate- 
ly flow in, with capital to develop the 
natural resources of our soil and forests, 
which are very great. Even as matters 
are we are eighth on the list of the cop- 
per producing countries of the world. 
We have also large deposits of iron, and 
from Belle Isle alone we furnish the en- 
tire supply for the smelting works at 
North Sydney, the properties of the Do- 
minion Iron and Steel Company and the 
Nova Scotia Steel Company, in which 
Mr. Henry M. Whitney, of Boston, was 
recently president and still has a very 
large interest. 

Our coal deposits are very consider- 
able, one area near Grand Lake covering 
about twelve square miles and another 
deposit on the west coast about six 
square miles. The late Sir Wm. Daw- 
son, the great Canadian authority on 
coal, was of opinion that a large deposit 
would be found on the west coast, as he 
believed that a continuation of the North 
Sydney coal measure crossed under the 
gulf and outcropped at the point he 
designated. This seems to be borne out 
by recent discoveries at Crab’s Brook. 
Galena, asbestos and gold all exist in 
considerable quantities in the island. 

Then, as regards lumber, we have ex- 
tensive areas covered with spruce—very 
much of which is valuable for paper pulp 
—and white pine. Lumber is now one 
of our most important products. Louis 
Miller, formerly of Crieff, Scotland, who 
owned and operated extensive timber 
areas in Norway, is now at Red Indian 
Lake, where he has established himself 
and is doing an extensive business ship- 
ping pine lumber to the Liverpool mar- 
ket, where it commands the highest 
prices. 

Our fisheries are the finest in the 
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world. They consist of cod, herring, 
salmon, whale and seal, and they employ 
about 30,000 men. We have been experi- 
menting with the artificial hatching of 
salmon, cod and lobster and are obtain- 
ing good results so far as can be 
judged at the present time. The salmon 
we are sure about, as they return to their 
spawning grounds, but the lobsters take 
seven years to develop to marketable 
size, and the habits of the cod are so er- 
ratic that it is difficult to determine 
where our planted fish go. 

I have been watching with great inter- 
est the cod tagging and other experi- 
ments of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, but so far have been unable to learn 
of evidence helping to a conclusion as to 
the success attending the planting out 
of cod fry. However, there is no falling 
off; the fish seem as abundant as they 
were one hundred years ago, and the 
same is true of the seals that are slaugh- 
tered by hundreds of thousands every 
year for their oil and skins. The latter 
are split and made into patent leather 
and also have recently been used for bi- 
cycle saddles in place of pigskin. 

The whale fishery, which was once of 
much importance and was engaged in by 
British, Americans and Portuguese on 
our coast, was revived four years ago 
after a long period of quiescence, and 
there are now two or three firms catch- 
ing the whales, that are apparently again 
abundant. 

Newfoundland’s present outlook is 
very favorable. Her population is now 
250,000 and has increased faster, I be- 
lieve, during the past ten years than that 
of any other British colony, the gain in 
that time having been ten per cent. The 
climate is more temperate than is Cana- 
da’s, and, contrary to the prevalent opin- 
ion, there is little or no fog, except along 
about 150 miles of the south coast, where 
the Gulf Stream and Arctic current 
meet. 

There are vast stretches of good agri- 
cultural land in the island. Up to the 
present agriculture does not engage the 
attention of a large number of its popula- 
tion, but the quantity of vegetables, hay 
and fodder raised nearly meets the re- 
quirements of the people. Until the rail- 
way system was completed, four years 
ago, farmers had to confine themselves 
to the lands along the seaboard, because 
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it was the only highway by which they 
could transport produce to market. Now 
the lands of the interior are open to en- 
terprise and capital and hold out induce- 
ments to the practical farmer. That is 
the class we desire to see enter the col- 
ony, and as mining and lumbering pio- 
neer the way for the farmer and offer 
ready markets for the fruit of his labor, 
so surely will agriculture—the only dura- 
ble substratu: of a country’s prosperity 
—take an important place among the in- 
dustries of our people. While grain has 
been successfully raised, so far all the 
flour required by the people of the colony 
has been imnorted from the United 
States and Canada. The land is fitted for 
agriculture and can grow all that Canada 
grows, and the only reason why we have 
not developed in that direction is fur- 
nished by the French Shore Question, 
which ties up about half of our coast 
line and so prevents settlement. 

I regret that so little is known of the 
island by the pleasure and health seeking 
people of this country, for I feel sure 
that if it were better known hundreds of 
Americans would visit it during the 
summer season. The summer months 
There are no 


are perfectly delightful. 
extremes of heat or sudden changes to 
cold; the air is fresh and bracing. As 
regards scenery Newfoundland has been 
aptly termed the American Switzerland, 
for it abounds in beautiful lakes, rivers 


and mountains. The lakes and rivers 
teem with salmon and trout, which are 
free to all who desire to throw the fly. 
The hills and valleys of the interior 
afford the finest caribou and grouse 
shooting to be found anywhere. I speak 
from a knowledge that few, if any, even 
of my own countrymen, possess, for 
twenty years ago, when I had more 
leisure than I now enjoy, I used to spend 
at least two months every year in trav- 
ersing the interior. There were no rail- 
ways in the island at that time and jour- 
neying had to be done by canoe and on 
foot. With Indian guides I have been 
all over the island—north, south, east 
and west—and crossed it from east to 
west three times, taking a different route 
on each occasion. The railway has de- 
stroyed much of the romance that at- 
tached to travel in those days, but to the 
man who loves to commune with nature 
far from the haunts of men, who can 
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appreciate the beautiful as displayed in 
mountain and torrent, forest and lake, and 
who can enjoy the.rough and tumble of 
camp life, there is no fairer place to 
sojourn. 

How would the tourist reach there? 
By steamer sailing direct from either this 
port or Halifax, or by railway to Sydney, 
Cape Breton, thence by the palace steam- 
er “Bruce” to Port au Basque, where 
he would connect with the Newfound- 
land Railway. Steamers but little less 
pretentious ply upon the great bays of 
Notre Dame, Bonavista, Trinity and Pla- 
centia; so that if the tourist desired to 
enjoy a sea voyage and at the same time 
take in the coast scenery he could make 
connections with those steamers and go 
around the island. 

Our people are almost all of British 
blood. The aborigines have disappeared 
completely. Not a trace of them is to be 
found on the island. Some say that the 
Mic Macs came over from the mainland 
and slaughtered them, others that the 
white men drove them away; at any rate 
they are gone. We have a few French 
half-breeds, less than 600. They are 
like the French half-breeds of Canada. 

The question of confederation with 
Canada is not at present an issue in New- 
foundland. The people for the greater 
part are averse to it. They voted on 
it in 1869 and the union proposition was 
then beaten by an overwhelming vote. 
There has been no change since that time. 
Newfoundland people think that if they 
were united with Canada they would 
have to bear a part of her burdens in- 
curred for improving her transportation 
facilities and would get no material re- 
turn. We are separated from Canada 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and the 
Canadian railroads, canals and steamboat 
lines will not benefit us. 

As to union with the United States, 
nobody in our island favors that. 

No; Newfoundland prefers to go her 
way alone. She has an area of 42,000 
square miles herself and a protectorate 
over 196,000 square miles of Labrador, 
which has extensive mineral ranges and 
timber tracts. To-day the colony stands 
in a remarkably good position. Its bonds 
are high on the London market, it has a 
surplus revenue and the people are per- 
fectly contented and happy. 


New Yorx Ciry. 





A Suggestion to Mr 


Hay for Another Note 


By Urbain Gohier 


{M. Gohier, as our readers will remember, is the author of “‘L’Armee Contre La Nation,” as 
well as many articles against militarism and Catholicism which brought him into great prominence at 


the time of the Dreyfus trial. 


He is now in this country studying our social and religious institutions. 


His views have, we believe, compelled him to engage in five duels.— Eprror.] 


ECRETARY HAY’S circular in be- 
half of the Jews of Roumania ad- 
dressed to the powers’ signatory to 

the Treaty of Berlin has fallen among the 
European chancelleries like a stone in a 
frog pond. 

There is general dismay among the 
solemn gentlemen who assume to hold 
in their hands the fate of peoples, to be 
decided according to certain rites and in 
the greatest mystery. 

If Mr. Hay’s act had had no other re- 
sults than to revolutionize the diplomacy 
of the old nations it would be in that 
respect alone of infinite value. Sensible 
men find it very difficult to understand 
why diplomacy has not kept pace with 
the changes in national constitutions and 
public rights; why the relations of peo- 
ples are still iri this twentieth century 
regulated by the principles of Machia- 
velli; why civilized men are deprived of 
the right of superintending themselves 
their international as well as their na- 
tional interests. 

In our Parliaments of Europe, when 
there comes up a question of the estab- 
lishment or modification of the tax on 
bicycles there is public discussion; the 
matter is submitted to the decision of the 
electorate, is followed with attention by 
all persons interested in it, and is re- 
viewed in two Houses of Represent- 
atives and Senators. But peace and war, 
involving the lives of millions of men, 
the fate of civilization, these depend upon 
the obscure manipulations of diplomacy. 

We lie down to rest in the evening in 
peace and awake the next morning to 
find upon our door an order for mobiliza- 
tion of the army, inviting us to take 
knapsack and gun and submit to be glor- 
iously massacred—because the diplomats 
have so decided. Later, after the war, if 
we are still there to listen to it, they will 
tell us the reason, or perhaps will in- 
struct our children in school manuals, 
telling them that the “ honor of the coun- 
try had been menaced.” 

When one studies history in its au- 
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thentic sources, in the memoirs, corre- 
spondence and comments of sovereigns, 
ambassadors or ministers, it is easy to 
learn the true basis of these “ attacks 
upon the national honor.” Stock specu- 
lation, social intrigues, the miserable 
strife of pomps and vanities, such are 
the grand causes for which peoples are 
destroyed. 

The diplomats of old Europe are gen- 
tlemen recruited from the richest, the 
most polite, the most ceremonious, the 
most egotistical, the most infatuated, the 
most limited, the most anti-democratic 
class; they gather ribbons and medals of 
imperial or royal orders. They array 
themselves in gorgeous apparel of laces 
and plumes and absurd tinsel, yet still 
manage to draw prestige and authority 
from them. They cover their miserable 
nakedness before the eyes of the people 
with a double veil of mystery and false- 
hood. The time has come to put an end 
to this sort of international politics. 

Just as honest men hold themselves 
bound to express themselves openly, 
clearly, without circumlocution, honest 
nations should speak with frankness. 
Falsehood and duplicity are as inexcus- 
able between nations as between men. 
Whether you be an honest American gen- 
tleman or the honest American nation, 
if you have anything to tell us take your 
pen and write. We are under obliga- 
tions to answer in the same manner. To 
the devil with tortuous diplomacy and 
superannuated diplomats. 

So thinks Secretary of State Hay. 

And he thinks well. 

The letter to the Powers in behalf of 
the persecuted Jews is a document that 
does honor to him and to the American 
people. In spite of the affected stupor, 
the cool pleasantries, and perhaps the re- 
buffs of the European Chancelleries, the 
note of the 11th of April, 1902, will very 
possibly inaugurate a new era in the re- 
lations of the civilized world. 

But it calls for something to follow. 

From the moment when Mr. Hay takes 
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to heart the statement of the Treaty of 
Berlin, so far as it is a guaranty for the 
protection of oppressed peoples against 
the cruelty of their oppressors, his cause 
as Secretary of State should be logical 
and complete. His generous intervention 
in behalf of the Jews of Rumania 
obliges him, in conscience, to interfere 
with the same energy in favor of the Ar- 
menians of Turkey. 

The Treaty of Berlin offers to the Ar- 
menians of Turkey the same degree of 
protection as to the Jews of Rumania. 
But the outrages inflicted on the Ar- 
menian nation in Turkey are infinitely 
more cruel than those endured in Ru- 
mania by a fraction of the Jewish race. 

The people of the United States are 
undoubtedly well informed on this point. 
Their missionaries in the Orient have 
told them of the unheard of crimes of 
Abdul Hamid, justly flayed by Mr. 
Gladstone under the name of the “ Great 
Assassin.” The author of this article has 
published in this country a startling 
résumé of the drama in which three hun- 
dred thousand victims perished by a most 
cruel death under the express orders of 
the Red Sultan. Moreover, the mas- 
sacres have not ceased. It is doubtful 
whether the American nation has yet ac- 
customed itself to massacre; certain it is 
that the civilized nations have become ac- 
customed to the news of systematic dis- 
tinction in Armenia. It is no longer even 
“ sensational.” 

The honorable Mr. Hay, in the right- 
eousness of his soul, indicates his point 
of view as follows: 


“The political disabilities of the Jews in 
Rumania, their exclusion from the public 
service, the limitation of their civil rights, the 
imposition upon them of exceptional taxes— 
involving as they do wrongs repugnant to the 
moral sense of liberal modern peoples—attack 
the inherent right of man as a breadwinner.” 


Mr. Hay has very good ground for his 
argument. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing worse than being shut out from 
the public service, deprived of the right 
of suffrage, subjected to exceptional tax- 
ation. . 

There is something still harder; it is 
to be struck down by a blow, to be flaved 
alive; to see one’s wife and daughters 
covered with oil and burned alive after 
having served the pleasure of the most 
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NOTE 234! 
brutal of savages; it is to watch the en- 
tire destruction of one’s own people, to 
see villages burned, the crops trodden 
under the feet of horses, flocks carried 
away, children sold into harness or cut 
to pieces on the knees of their fathers. 

That is the lot of the Armenians. 
That has been the lot of the Armenians 
for eight years, under the eyes of the 
“ civilized ” world, under the eyes of 
American missionaries themselves. 

And the Armenians are not, like the 
Jews of Rumania, immigrants into the 
country which forces them to emigrate 
again. They live in their own land, in 
the cradle of their own race, on the soil 
which they have held since ever there 
were men upon the earth. 

The Armenians are an industrious, in- 
telligent, peaceful people; they have a 
political history and a national literature. 
They are Christians, like the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. Hay owes it to his conscience to 
intervene in their behalf as he has al- 
ready done in behalf of the Jews. 

The author of this article may not be 
suspected of any sentiment hostile to the 
persecuted Jews. Every day for three 
years he endangered life and liberty and 
suffered irreparable loss in order to 
snatch from the executioner the Jew 
Dreyfus. 

But why make a distinction between 
the victims? 

Can we while defending these refuse 
to aid the others? 

Mr. Hay wishes Europe to respect the 

Treaty of Berlin which guarantees to 
the Jews of Rumania civil and political 
equality, the right to vote at elections, 
the right to be lawyer or official. Very 
good. 
But Mr. Hay should also demand of 
Europe to respect the same Treaty of 
Berlin which guarantees to the Arme- 
nians of Turkey the right not to be cut 
to pieces. 


“The United States may not authoritatively 
appeal to the stipulations of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, to which it was not and cannot become a 
signatory, but it does earnestly appeal to the 
principles consigned therein, because they are 
the principles of international law and eternal 
justice.” 


The principles of eternal justice should 
be applied at least as energetically to pre- 
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vent the extermination of the Armenians 
as the “ diminutio capitis” of the Ru- 
manian Jews. 

It is of no use for captious critics to 
say that Mr. Hay interests himself in the 
Jews because the United States receives 
a great number of Jewish immigrants. 
There are also Armenian immigrants in 
the country in considerable numbers. 
There would doubtless have been more 
if the misfortunes of the Armenians had 
not been so much greater than those of 
the Rumanian Jews; three hundred thou- 
sand Armenians were unable to emi- 
grate during the years 1894 to 1897, be- 
cause they were killed at home. They 
continue to kill some tens of thousands 
each year, while Europe looks on un- 
moved. 

A second note from Secretary of State 
Hay is in order. 

Has the Government of the United 
States no other account to settle with the 
Government at Constantinople? 

Would not the American people be 
proud to exhibit on the Bosphorus, by the 
side of those ancient European station- 
aires, the famous “Oregon,” whose 
praises national industries and the na- 
tional navy are so fond of singing? 

President Roosevelt, in the very nu- 
merous speeches which he makes so 
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strenuously in every section of the coun- 
try, insists upon the necessity of rely- 
ing upon a powerful navy for the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine. There 
is something more worthy of the support 
of the American navy than the Monroe 
Doctrine; it is the doctrine of human 
solidarity, the doctrine of Christian 
brotherhood. 

The Armenians have as good a claim 
as the Jews upon the interest of this great 
nation. 

The Armenians are poor. The Jews 
of Rumania have had as advocates with 
Mr. Hay their brothers of the United 
States, many of whom are very wealthy. 

For the sake of his own honor, Mr. 
Hay should pay just as much attention to 
the request of the poor as to the request 
of the rich. 

The sovereign of Rumania, oppressor 
of the Jews, is a princelet of no impor- 
tance. The Sultan, destroyer of the Ar- 
menians is, perhaps, a redoubtable adver- 
sary. 
sa the honor of the American people 
also it is essential that its Government 
should not have two policies: one for the 
strong, another for the weak. 

We await, with confidence, a second 
circular from Mr. Hay. 

New Yorx Crry. 


The Northern Woman 


By Orie Latham Hatcher 


{Our readers will remember two interesting articles that we printed a short time ago on ‘“ The South- 
ern Woman,” one by a Northern woman resident in the Southand the other by Mrs. L. H. Harris, of 
Georgia. The former of these articles committed the lése majesté of criticising some of the accepted 
dogmas in regard to the perfection of our Southern sisters. This naturally suggested the following arti- 
cle, which is by a Southern woman now resident in the North,and tells, we suspect, what the average 
Southern woman feels when visiting and observing her Northern sisters.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE picture which an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT some months ago, 
held up to the Southern woman 

of herself as she appears to her North- 
ern sister was somewhat startling to us 
of the South. As I have thought over 
the charges, however, it has seemed clear 
to me that it is the Northern woman’s 
distinctive ideals and attitude toward life 
that make her take so pessimistic a view 
of Southern women. 

Not that these ideals and attitudes nec- 
essarily seem undesirable to all South- 
erners. On the contrary, I believe that 


most of them who have come into close 
contact with Northern women would 
frankly acknowledge their own inferior- 
ity along several important lines. The 
Northerner has a more fearless common 
sense, more courage as a breadwinner, a 
more democratic disregard of social dis- 
tinctions, a deeper sense of order, a 
steadier enérgy, and, altho the question 
of ultimate values leaves -it open for de- 
bate which of the two comes nearest to 
grasping the real purpose of life, the 
Northern woman has certainly a more ob- 
vious sense of the seriousness of life. Any 
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analysis of Northern character which did 
not take large account of these merits 
would have the essential injustice of a 
one sided presentation. If in cultivat- 
ing these traits she has, as it seems to 
me, neglected others no less important, 
her error has been largely that of over- 
emphasis, and it is this very emphasis 
which inclines her to judge with great 
harshness all tendencies divergent to her 
own. 

In this typical Northern woman, then, 
the Southerner finds the most marked 
characteristic which may be called over- 
tension, and that, too, at every point. 
The Northern woman is keyed too high 
to understand either the salvation of re- 
laxation or the grace of adaptation. Her 
shibboleth is self-improvement, and she 
has a stern mathematical sense of the 
proportion which each day should con- 
tribute to this end, that tends to make her 
life one long calculation of value re- 
ceived. This enters into her view of the 


amenities and social side of life and. 


makes her chary of bestowing her time 
or vitality on people or occupations that 
will not bring in direct returns for her 
sacred purpose. She is apt to look upon 
any social life which does not fit neatly 
into her tabulated schedule as a wicked 
waste of time, and the smaller courtesies 
that make life winsome become for her 
“a collection of worn out usages to be 
relegated to the lumber room.” 

This uncompromising requirement from 
each day of its allotted achievement be- 
gets in her an impatience of interruption 
that becomes a fixed mental and social 
attitude, and suggests to the luckless be- 
ing who infringes upon it that a mill- 
stone about his neck would have been a 
happier fate. 

One cannot help asking, too, in many 
cases, what is the end of this ceaseless 
self-improvement, and if it has not be- 
come too much of an end in itself, with 
too little reference to the service to 
others, which, after all, is its only final 
justification. Is there not, indeed, danger 
that the Northern woman,in her growing 
intensiveness and tendency to ignore the 
duty and advantage of social intercourse, 
shall defeat not only the true aim of life, 
but also her own personal ambition to 
develop herself to the highest point? As 
it is, everything must appeal to her on 
the intellectual side-—-her friendships, 


her philanthropies, even her relaxations. 
She distrusts her instincts unless they 
present themselves to her in a sublimated 
highly evolved form, and in her reach aft- 
er what she conceives to be the best she 
passes by many opportunities for per- 
sonal service that would develop her in 
all the dimensions; for it must be true 
that the principle of keeping the pores 
open is as hygienic in the social life as in 
the physical. 

I know that the ‘Northern woman 
holds in half-amused contempt the 
Southerner’s friendliness of manner, and 
is apt to consider it the combined result 
of idleness, loquacity and unreserve. She 
herself wants few friends, and does not 
want them in groups, and while the 
Southener unconsciously reaches for an 
environment the Northerner selects with 
deliberation and analytic care the few 
that seem worth her while and then en- 
joys them as lofty, isolated, Emerson- 
ian entities. She is unable, and yet more 
unwilling, to construct for herself any so- 
cial scheme which shall really connect 
her with the many circles, near and re- 
mote, which any active life touches; and 
while she gives of her best to her friends 
she has little for the acquaintance and 
nothing for the stranger. Affability is 
to her a cheapening and a desecration of 
friendship. To the Southerner it is the 
power of adaptation and a duty. 

With the Southern woman’s prone- 
ness to believe in a friendly basis for so- 
ciety and the scheme of reciprocity which 
she somewhat naively includes in her 
plan of life her energetic Northern sis- 
ter has little patience. She resents 
equally the Southerner’s tendencies to 
borrow and to lend, and grounds a 
charge of high presumption on the help- 
less one’s instinctive expectation that 
contiguous men will sharpen her pencils, 
peel her peaches and carry her grip. She 
forgets—or perhaps does not know— 
that it is the men of the South who are 
responsible for this apparently trying 
trait in its women, and who are the 
quickest to resent any tendency on the 
part of other men to negelect them, or of 
the women themselves to dispense with 
them. It is not surprising that the 
Northern woman resident in the South, 
with her constitutional conviction of the 
exclusiveness of friendship, should pre- 
sent to her Southern neighbors an as- 
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pect singularly chilling and _ severe. 
What is meant only as a frank, well 
bred indifference strikes us as hardness 
and often as positive unkindness, and be- 
gets in the heart of the exile a home- 
sickness which cannot be even dimly ap- 
prehended except by one who has grown 
up in a community where the smaller 
courtesies of life are taken for granted. 
The lesson in actual values that one gets 
by having to work up from the bottom 
into even the mildest phases of a neigh- 
bor’s friendliness is doubtless a salutary 
one, but it is not conducive to cheerful 
views of life while the lesson is in prog- 
ress. 

The hospitality of an individual or a 
» section is at all times a delicate, if not 
an indelicate, subject to discuss in a crit- 
ical spirit. True hospitality suggests in 
‘ more ways than one Portia’s description 
of mercy, since “it is not strained, it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
and it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” Certainly the kindly spark 
of courtesy is at its base in all hearts and 
regions, however the customs of its en- 
vironment may cleave to it and differen- 
tiate one form of its expression from an- 
other. 

It is late to taint Southern hospitality 
with the charge of insincerity and insuffh- 
ciency, and any thrust at that of the 
North would be equally infelicitous and 
ill-timed. It remains, nevertheless, true 
that the two sections approach the mat- 
ter of entertainment from different 
standpoints and so work out their ideas 
in different ways. To the Northerner 
the guest is the exception; to the South- 
erner he is the rule, and in many South- 
ern homes a plate is regularly laid for 
the ante-visitor on the general supposi- 
tion that he will be there. To the North- 
ern housewife’s nice sense of order, how- 
ever, such casual visiting would be in- 
tolerable. Planning carefully for each 
detail of her household economy, she 
cares to calculate only facts and not prob- 
abilities. If she wants a guest she in- 
vites one, and expects that one and no 
more. It appears to her the only sensi- 
ble procedure to state definitely when he 
shall come and (equally important) 
when he shall go. Between these lim- 
its she expects to adjust herself and her 
household without reserve to his com- 
fort and enjoyment, and all personal and 
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family demands, except the absolutely 
imperative ones, are swept out of sight. 
The strain on any well ordered house- 
hold of such a surrender as this natu- 
rally cannot be long sustained, and it is 
no wonder that entertainment in the 
North is coming to have more and more 
sharply defined bounds. 

The Southern hostess, however, sees 
hospitality in a different light. She says 
to her friends—or hardly needs to say— 
“Your welcome and whatever my home 
offers are always ready for you,” and has 
little fear that the friends will abuse the 
privilege. Allowing for degrees of ac- 
quaintance and especial occasions for in- 
vitation, she has somehow a feeling that 
too great insistence on a definite time for 
a visit—especially a brief one—intimates 
a lack of welcome at other times, and 
that to indicate to a guest the convenient 
limit of his stay suggests a lack of tact 
and delicacy on his part. Whether the 
visit is for a day, a week or a month, the . 
attitude of the hostess is the same—that 
of making the guest, as we constantly 
say, “ feel at home.” And so, if a wom- 
an, she attends the cake making functions, 
and most probably beats the whites of the 
eggs, sits in the sewing-room, advises as 
to patterns, sews on the buttons and pulls 
out the basting threads ; becomes, in fact, 
a member of the family. A favored mem- 
ber she is, indeed, since the lightest 
tasks only are allowed her, and her tastes 
are cunningly discovered and catered to; 
but if she understands the gentle art of 
being entertained there goes, along with 
the feeling that her pleasure is para- 
mount in the minds of all the household, 
the assurance that she is not a hindrance 
to the domestic régime—a_ conviction 
which her hostess conceives to be a nec- 
essary element in her enjoyment. 

The Northern woman’s distinct traits 
as a conversationalist may be said to 
grow directly out of her excessive ear- 
nestness. Her power is in the logical 
workings of her mind and her clear cut 
thought. She is rarely a voluble talker 
and wisely holds it her duty to talk only 
of what she knows—tho what a world 
of things she knows! She believes in 
the virtue of brevity, and at least by sec- 
ond nature has the high impulse of the 
instructor and the reformer. Conversa- 
tion with her is a serious matter, and one 
often feels the air grow tense about her 
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when the subject under discussion does 
not justify it. She commands the re- 
spect always accorded to intelligent ear- 
nestness, but leaves upon the mind a dis- 
tinct impression of lack of perspective 
and subtle appreciation of background 
and relief; for while she naturally pre- 
fers the more substantial topics for con- 
versation she invests all with an air of 
final importance. 

The high art of nonsense and the light 
touch that goes with it suggest a world 
into which she is forbidden, alike by her 
conscience and her limitations, to enter. 
She half admires and half pities the 
fluency which can drop into easy chat 
about pleasant commonplaces, but be- 
lieving firmly that whatever she spends 
here must be deducted from her contrib- 
ution to the serious interests that en- 
gross her, she wraps the mantle of her 
self-respect and high purpose about her, 
and passes by on the other side where 
worthier topics may be debated. 

Different as they appear, it may, per- 
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haps, be said that Northern and Southern 
women are equally self-confident talkers, 
tho for all the apparent self-repression 
of the one and the exuberant readiness 
of the other, the Northener carries a 
steady undertone of insistent emphasis 
in comparison with which the half-play- 
ful omniscience of the Southerner melts 
into thin air. 

It is difficult, of course, for either sec- 
tion to recognize the justice of any unfa- 
vorable comment from the other; for 
their ideals are different and each fol- 
lows after its own. And yet, after all, 
we are close enough in family ties and 
traits to understand each other better 
than an outsider could, and if each could 
be as zealous to learn its own faults as to 
point out those of the other, there is no 
reason why a frank discussion of differ- 
ences should not be productive of mutual 
help. Whether such a beatific situation 
would precipitate the millennium is not 
for me to say. 

Cuicaco, Itt. 


Prince of Siam 


By John Barrett 


(Mr. Barrett, who was formerly our Minister to Siam, is now traveling in the East as the Com- 
missioner-General for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The Prince arrives here next week.—EDtI- 


TOR. ] 


HE visit of the Crown Prince of 
Siam to America has a special 
significance. While it is fitting 

that in the course of his education he 
should see a great republic like the 
United States, it is thought by many that 
his able and progressive father, the King 
of Siam, has ordered his return by the 
western route for a particular reason. 
For many years Chulalongkorn has had 
a trip to America in mind. When he 
made his extended tour of Europe in 
1896 he framed plans, which later were 
unavoidably changed, to come back to 
Bangkok through the United States and 
Japan. If now his son and the heir to 
the throne of Siam, Vajiravudh, is well 
received by the officials and people of 
America, and is favorably impressed by 
what he sees, it is not improbable that 
the King himself will call upon us in the 


near future. In other words, Vajira- 
vudh, who is a remarkable example of a 
high-class native of Southern Asia, can 
be regarded as an avant courier of Chul- 
alongkorn, who is without question one 
of the brightest and most advanced sov- 
ereigns that has ever sat upon an Ori- 
ental throne. 

The Crown Prince, in first visiting 
America and then Japan and China, is 
following an itinerary that will be re- 
versed by the King if he undertakes this 
interesting journey to the New World. 
He would leave Bangkok in his royal 
yacht, the “ Maha Chakkri,” a beautiful 
craft of some 2,500 tons, equipped as a 
first-class naval cruiser, and proceed to 
Japan via Hong Kong and the China 
coast. At the conclusion of his stay as 
the guest of the Mikado he would leave 
his yacht, which could be sent back by the 
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Suez route to. meet him somewhere in 
Europe, and cross the Pacific on one of 
the large liners. Although such an ab- 
sence from his kingdom has not been def- 
initely determined, His Majesty ex- 
pressed his wishes in this respect so free- 
ly to me when I had the honor to serve 
as the United States Minister there, and 
again recently to the present Minister, 
Hon. Hamilton King, that its actual con- 
summation depends first on the report 
his son renders and second on the polit- 
ical conditions in Siam when he desires 
to take his departure. With encouraging 
accounts from the Crown Prince of 
American hospitality, and with  confi- 
dence that there will not be serious differ- 
ences with France during his absence, it 
is quite reasonable to expect that Chul- 
alongkorn will select 1904, the year of 
the World’s Exposition at St. Louis, as 
the most suitable and advantageous time 
in which to come to our democratic 
shores. 

Let us hope that he will carry out these 
intentions. If he does, the American 
people will be able to see a pure-blooded 
Asiatic potentate, a brown monarch of 
the tropics and a leader of a race akin to 
the Filipinos in physical appearance, in 
habits and methods of life and living in 
a similar climatic environment, who has 
a clearer idea on government and prog- 
ress than most Orientals and many Eu- 
ropean rulers. Speaking English fluent- 
ly and possessing unusual knowledge of 
Western development, he is doing all in 
his power to raise the people and Govern- 
ment of Siam to a permanent higher 
level. During the thirty odd years he has 
sat upon the throne he has done more 
than all his predecessors to lift Siam to 
a dignified place among the nations of the 
earth. He has only just passed his for- 
ty-ninth birthday, but he has the mature 
statesmanship’ of one who has a score 
more of years to his credit. 

We must not look upon Vajiravudh 
as the Crown Prince of an unimportant 
and insignificant realm. Siam is larger 
than either France or Spain. It exceeds 
Japan in area, while Korea is consider- 
ably smaller. Located in Southeastern 
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Asia between the French possessions: of 
Cambodia and Indo-China on the. east 
and the British dependency of Burmah 
on the west, Siam has a stormy, unset- 
tled political existence, but it is strictly 
independent and no way under the 
governmental protection of either France 
or Great Britain. Most of the recent 
atlases and maps err seriously in portray- 
ing a large portion of Eastern Siam as 
French territory. The latter extends 
only to the Mekong River, and not over 
the great valley to the west thereof, as 
commonly represented. The disputes, 
however, that arise along this boundary 
are a source of constant trouble between 
France and Siam, and of the present 
acute friction. Whichever country. is 
technically right, foreign sympathy, as 
evidenced in Bangkok, the capital, is with 
the Siamese. 

The average foreign traveler does not 
include Siam in his globe encircling tours. 
This is natural because it is off the beaten 
track. Bangkok, the great thriving me- 
tropolis and commercial entrepét of the 
kingdom, can be reached only by small 
steamers from Hong Kong or Singapore, 
but this wonderful city, and the land of 
which it is the capital, are well worthy of 
the extra time and the slight discomfort 
required to visit them. Bangkok com- 
bines the ancient and the modern of Asia 
in a more interesting way than any other 
city of the Orient. There is the contrast 
of imposing Bhuddistic temples of old 
design with magnificent palaces of new 
style; of broad streets and boulevards 
with narrow lanes and alleys; of electric 
tramways and lights with sampans and 
cocoanut oil, and of accumulated filth 
and strenuous smells in the old crowded 
city with model cleanliness and fragrant 
odors of flowers and foliage in the parks 
and gardens of the princes. Surely now 
that the Crown Prince of this land has 
honored the United States with a call, 
Americans in their foreign wanderings 
should, by including Siam in their itin- 
erary, show their appreciation of his vis- 
it and the possible intention of the King 
of Siam to come later. 

SHANGHAI, CHINA, 





The Jewish Colonies in Palestine 
By Rabbi Martin A. Meyer 


Lare Fe.tow or THE AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF PALESTINE 


HE prominence given Palestine by 
the Zionist program naturally at- 
tracts attention to the already ex- 

isting colonies in that country. 

During the previous centuries the Jew 
has frequently attempted to re-establish 
himself in the land of his fathers, but, 
outside of settling in the holy cities and 
there engaging in study and prayer, noth- 
ing was done to restore the real life of the 
country. 

The Russian persecutions of 1881 and 
1882 turned the feet of many, particular- 
ly of the more pious, toward Palestine, 
and this little undeveloped and unpromis- 
ing State was compelled to receive more 
than its share of the wanderers. How- 
ever, with the religious zealots came 
practical men, and with them the first ra- 
tional attempts at the restoration of Pal- 
estine. With one exception they were the 


pioneers of modern Jewish agricultural 
life in the Holy Land. 

In 1879 some Jews of Jaffa and Jerusa- 
lem bought the land of the deserted vil- 
lage of Melabes, near Jaffa, and part of 
the neighboring village of Jehudie. The 


health of the colony was poor. The set- 
tlers were not agriculturists and the 
Arabs unfriendly. All these contributed 
to the ill success of the experiment. De- 
spite the gloomy prospect the emigrants 
from Russia decided to join fortunes with 
this colony. More land was bought in the 
neighborhood for a second colony, and 
thus were founded the two oldest Jewish 
colonies in Palestine, Petah Tikweh and 
Rishon le Zion. 

The character of the original colonists 
was of the highest possible standard. 
They were all serious men, determined to 
succeed, but untoward circumstances in- 
volved them in ruin and brought about 
the fiasco of Palestinian colonization. 
The exactions of the Turks for official 
and non-official,purposes and the failures 
resultant upon theirinexperience soon de- 
pleted the store of money of the colonists. 
They were compelled to ask for aid from 


the great Jewish philanthropists. Assist- 
ance was granted, which soon led to pro- 
prietorship, and with this came new colo- 
nists and more colonies 

Beginning with a subvention of 50,000 
francs, Baron Edmund de Rothschild, 
in whom the scheme awakened an ever in- 
creasing interest, up to the time of trans- 
ferring the colonists to the Jewish Col- 
onization Association, had spent between 
forty and fifty million francs, without 
bringing the colonies to the stage of self- 
support. The good intentions and kind- 
ly interest of the Baron are recognized, 
but the futility of his system of coloniza- 
tion is evident to all. Colonization en 
masse of inexperienced pioneers, assisted 
tho they be by large subsidies, was a 
move in the wrong direction. The sys- 
tem has its inherent weaknesses, but these 
were aggravated by the criminal malad- 
ministration of the Baron’s agents. 
These officials wasted thousands in prof- 
itless experiments and in lining their own 
pockets. Splendid residences were built ; 
fine parks were laid out; magnificent 
stores were maintained ; orchestras enter- 
tained and dances relieved the monotony 
of farm life—all at the Baron’s expense. 
There was a mistaken philanthropy, too, 
at headquarters, which gave every colo- 
nist a daily cash bounty for himself and 
each member of his family, which sup- 
plied him with Parisian novelties at 
wholesale price, which permitted the col- 
onists to draw on the funds for various 
luxuries. 

The colonists were not well chosen. 
They were all without experience and 
crequeatiy had been taken, haphazard, 
from the indigent lists of Jewish Euro- 
pean communities, and sent out-as colo- 
nists without their being consulted as to 
their desire to become farmers. Men 
whose sole qualification was piety and an 
unlimited capacity to beg were not the 
material with which to conduct this great 
experiment. There was not sufficient 
land for all sent,and tho a class of day fa- 
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borers was desirable, the market was soon 
glutted and competition with the Arabs 
led to serious results. 

Nor was sufficient care exercised in the 
selection of sites for the colonies. The 
cheapest land possible was bought, land 
which would present numerous, almost 
insuperable, difficulties to experienced 
farmers. The difficulty of obtaining land 
was very great. The best land was occu- 
pied and the proprietors were unwilling 
to sell. And, even when they did part 
with their property, their persistency in 
remaining in the neighborhood proved a 
disturbing element. The bare stones of 
Athlit and Tantura which the Baron’s 
agents bought show how hard pressed 
they were to obtain proper land. This 
difficulty for the untold Rothschild mil- 
lions is a signficant hint for all future col- 
onizers. Nor were the sites well chosen 
with reference to the market and its ac- 
cessibility. The country is, practically 
speaking, roadless and it was of prime 
importance that the colonies be -near the 
centers of population where there are 
some roads, and where there is a possibil- 
ity of disposing of their products. Pe- 
tah Tikweh and Rishon le Zion, being 
near Jaffa, enjoy these privileges, but the 
colonies in Upper Galilee and in the 


Hauran are only accessible on horseback 
over almost impassable paths. 

The early history of the relations 
of the colonists and Arabs is a 
ghastly tale. The protection of friend- 
ly Arab policemen was of no avail. 
The colonists themselves were not lack- 
ing in courage and a few wholesome 
chastisements kept the Arabs at a dis- 
tance, and employment for others at good 
wages quieted all difficulties. Nor was 
the all-powerful “ backshish ” invoked in 
vain. To the Government the Jews are 
loyal, but under the present circumstances 
it is not surprising that they prefer to re- 
main under foreign protection when pos- 
sible. 

The colonists themselves abused their 
privileges. They were cared for to the 
point of demoralization. The adminis- 
tration provided land, house, implements, 
seed and stock; paid a per capita bounty 
and bought the produce at more than the 
market price. Personal labor was out of 
the question. The colonist was able to 
hire fellahin to do his work and have a 
good profit left. Every occasion was 
seized as an opportunity for a general 
celebration. They were encouraged in 
these * picture book” features by their 
administrators, who had frequent photo- 
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graphs made of all the picturesque fea- 
tures of colonial life. 

About five years ago Baron Rothschild 
visited Palestine. What he saw and 
heard opened his eyes. His patience and 
willingness to spend millions came to an 
end. He transferred the colonies which 
he owned or in which he was interested 
to the Jewish Colonization Association 
and promised to make good any deficit 
in their management for the next ten 
years. The transfer was completed in 


general director, an agricultural chief and 
a secretary now compose the staff of a 
colony. Contrast this with the fact that 
under the old régime a certain colony of 
seventeen families was served by nineteen 
officials! Incompetent colonists were re- 
moved and superfluous ones sent to new 
fields. A close bargain is now driven 
for the crops, causing no little discontent. 
It was decided to sell all the wine pro- 
duced. Baron Rothschild had allowed it 
to accumulate in his cellars. The reports 
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1900 and it is hoped that at the end of 
ten years the colonies will be self-sup- 
porting. 

A special section was created in. the 
office of the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion at Paris for the administration of 
Palestinian affairs, a committee of ten 
presided over by Baron Rothschild. The 
Jewish Colonization Association went 
about things in a vigorous manner. It 
has even been accused of niggardliness. 
The general stores were closed. .The 
parks were abandoned. The administra- 
tion was reduced to the lowest terms. A 


Rishon le Zion 


of last year’s sales are gratifying, tho it is 
rumored that the agents oversold them- 
selves. The Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation also demanded four per cent. an- 
nually from the colonists on the money 
advanced—half as interest and half as an 
installment on the principal. This is 
rather difficult for those who have large 
families and little land and where the 
crops have been failures. The Arabs, too, 
are feeling the economical hand of the 
new order and are again growing rest- 
ive as the money returns from this source 
are decreasing. 
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If this strenuous policy be continued— 
but, alas! already there are signs of abate- 
ment. The future of the already exist- 
ing colonies seems assured. The Jewish 
Colonization Association made some 
mistakes, to be sure. The removal 
of the stores is one. What little commer- 
cial life the colony develops should not be 
diverted to neighboring towns, as is the 
case at present. There are too many 
Sefardim (Oriental Jews), or men with 
Sefardic sympathies, in charge, in view 
of the small numbers of such colonists. 
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zation Association assists or entirely sup- 
ports the colonies at Wady Hanin, He- 
deira, Mishmar, Hayarden, Sedjereh and 
Kafr Saba. Except the last two, these 
colonies had been founded by independ- 
ent organizations. The Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association acquired the land of 
Sedjereh and Kafr Saba to supply ex- 
perienced men from the overcrowded 
colonies and also for the graduates of the 
agricultural school at Mikweh Israel. 
Artuf and Rehoboth maintain an inde- 
pendent existence. A few families set- 








Jewish Colony at Rosh Pinah (Head of the Corner) 


Moreover, and most important, the soon- 
er the colonists are not treated as paupers 
but in a purely businesslike way, the 
quicker will they become self-supporting 
and the Jewish Colonization Association 
have fewer burdens. 

There are nine colonies of which the 
Jewish Colonization Association gained 
control through the transfer of Roths- 
child—viz.: Rishon le Zion, Mazkeret 
Batia, Petah Tikweh, Zikron Jacob, Rosh 
Pinah, Jesod Hamaaleh, Metullah, Golan 
and Betima. Besides, the Jewish Coloni- 


tled recently in Jericho. There are also 
six small colonies founded and supported 
by the Chovevei Zion societies. 

The Chovevei Zion (Lovers of Zion) 
Association was founded in Russia in 
1881 and has as its aim the furtherance of 
agriculture and industry among the Jews 
of Palestine. In 1890 the association, 
whose center is Odessa, was approved of 
by the Russian Government. Independ- 
ent of this association, but with similar 
aims, societies were formed in Germany, 
Austria, England and America. Tho 
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they are independent of one another, the 
European societies have a central com- 
mittee in Paris of which M. Levene is 
president. The income of these societies 
hardly amounts to 150,000 francs annu- 
ally. Tho the existence of this society in- 
duced Dr. Herzl to choose Palestine as 
the object of Jewish national efforts, nev- 
ertheless the leaders of the Chovevei Zion 
are opposed to political Zionism (Herzl- 
ism) claiming that it has checked the de- 
velopment of«Palestinian colonization by 
its public agitations. These societies have 
established and support the following 
colonies: Katrah, Kastindje, Ezra, Ma- 
hanaim, Benei Jehudeh and Mozah. They 
were assisted in founding the last named 
by the Bene Brith lodge at Jerusalem. 
These colonies are all of manageable size 
and the small amount of the funds at the 
disposal of the association has made prod- 
igality impossible. With the exception of 
Mahanaim, whose site is ill chosen, these 
colonies are prospering in a small way. 

A more detailed account of the two pio- 
neer colonies may not be amiss. 

Petah Tikweh (Melabes) is one and a 
half hours northeast of Jaffa and includes 
about 13,000 hectares of land. It is the 
oldest colony and now has 818 inhab- 
itants, about half of whom own their own 
land. The others occupy the lands of the 
administration or hire out as day labor- 
ers. Wine growing, silk culture and 


orange growing are ihe chief pursuits of 
the colonists besides the usual truck gar- 
dening, agriculture, almonds, pome- 
granates and stock and chicken raising. 
Experiments are now being made with 
tumbac, a Persian tobacco, used in water 
pipes. The health of the colony was very 
poor, but was greatly improved by plant- 
ing eucalyptus trees. The village pos- 
sesses three large wells for public use and 
has a neat synagog, two substantial 
school houses and an administration 
building. 

Rishon le Zion (Iyun Kara) is one and 
one-half hours southeast of Jaffa and 
covers about 6,500 hectares of land. It 
was founded in 1882 by Russian emi- 
grants , many of whom were students. It 
now numbers 600 souls. The village is 
well laid out and is surrounded by ex- 
tensive vineyards. Little else is done be- 
sides vine growing in this colony. The 
pleasure grounds of the colony were very 
beautiful and much money was wasted in 
laying them out. The colony has a large 
wine cellar of 125,000 liters capacity, 
which is fitted up with all modern ap- 
pliances. The cellar gives employment 
to about 150 men in the season. Its pres- 
ence is one of the causes of the prosperity 
of the colony, as the grapes from all the 
neighboring colonies must be brought 
there to be made into wine. 

Each colony is administered by a board 
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elected from its own members, which at- 
tends to all its internal affairs, such as 
schools, police and water supply. The 
director of the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation is president and is responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the colony to the 
home office. Besides, there is a district 
director and a general reviser for all the 
colonies. The agricultural director has 
no power except as an adviser in matters 
agricultural. The colonists tax them- 
selves for their commercial expenses, be- 
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the schools is Hebrew and a welcome re- 
lief it is to the ugly jargons before preva- 
lent. It must be hailed, too, as a protest 
against the “ Gallicization” which was 
previously so marked. A decided reli- 
gious reaction has followed the introduc- 
tion of Hebrew into the curriculum. 
There are many serious problems fac- 
ing the colonies which now exist, let 
alone any others that may be established. 
There is not enough land for all the pres- 
ent colonists and there is an ever increas- 











Moslem Peasant Plowing with an Ox and an Ass 


sides paying the heavy taxes exacted by 
the Turkish Government. Law is admin- 
istered by the rabbis, who use the Tal- 


mudic code with excellent results. The 
Arabs occasionally bring their cases be- 
fore this tribunal, whose honesty is unim- 
peachable. Land cases are taken before 
the Turkish courts. Crime is not preva- 
lent among the colonists. 

The religious welfare of the colonies is 
looked after by the rabbis, but it must be 
remarked that many of the colonists are 
far from being orthodox in their observ- 
ances. The language of instruction in 


ing difficulty in obtaining more. All the 
other problems center about this one. It 
may be asked, too, in this connection, 
where will any future colonies be estab- 
lished? The Jordan valley is avoided by 
the Arabs, who know the fate of those 
who have settled there. The great- cen- 
tral mountain range is bare and stony, 
and where there is a fertile bottom it is 
tilled. The coast plain is unhealthy, tho 
rich and fertile. The greatest part is al- 
ready cultivated, as is Galilee, the most 
productive part of the land. Where are 
the dispossessed Arabs to go? Their 
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presence is a menace and the desert tribes 
are constantly surging westward. In a 
struggle between the races the Arabs 
have the advantage. They know the 
country, are more hardy, ana have a low- 
er standard of living. At present there is 
a marked stream of emigration from the 
colonies, and, as is always the case, the 
best are leaving. 

The transportation problem is serious 
for the more isolated colonies, as all prod- 
uce must be carried by camel or donkey. 
The question what to plant bothers many 
a serious minded colonist. It is obvious 
that there is too much wine produced al- 
ready. Agriculture demands more land 
than the average colonist possesses to 
make it a paying proposition. Grazing 
requires a different kind of land and ex- 
pensive stock, and the number of live 
stock must be limited in a country where 
meat is a luxury. Mulberry culture as 
well as oranges and lemons requires a 
large capita) and brings no return for 
several years, and each tree is made the 
occasion of new exactions by the Govern- 
ment. 

Factories have been introduced into 
some colonies to supplement the agricul- 
tural life. Tho this may be a temporary 
solution of many problems, it must be re- 
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garded as an unfortunate step. The two 
lives are in contradiction to one another, 
and there is an inevitable preference for 
the factory, which will tend to force agri- 
culture into a back seat. The bottle fac- 
tory at Tantura long ago shut down. The 
difficulties of the weavery of the Jewish 
Colonization Association at Jerusalem 
are but too well known. It is still a ques- 
tion whether the silk factories will pay 
or not. 

That the Jew can be a successful farm- 
er I think no one who has visited the col- 
onies will doubt. The only care should be 
not to spoil him by too much kindness. 
The Jewish peasant type is slow in 
emerging, but the healthy brown faces, 
straight backs, broad chests and brawny 
arms of the men and women of the colo- 
nies give promise of something better 
for the future. 

The past is full of valuable lessons for 
the future. The future has its problems, 
which time and a serious administration 
will solve. We are sanguine, and, tho we 
feel that the land cannot do what the en- 
thusiastic Zionist asks of it, we aré all 
sure that Jewish colonization is not a 
chimera and the experience gained by the 
young colonists in Palestine will be help- 
ful wherever they may settle. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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Christian Endeavor in Europe 
By the Rev. Francis E. Clark 


Presivent oF THE Unitep Society or CukisTiAN ENDEAVCR 


NTIL within the last few years th. 
Christian Endeavor movement has 
been largely confined to America 

and Great Britain, the colonies of Great- 
er Britain in Australasia and South Af- 
rica,and the lands that are being evangel- 
ized by British and American mission- 
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aries: India, China, Japan, Turkey and 
the South Sea Islands. 

On the Continent of Europe, until 
within the last year, the society had made 
comparatively little headway.. To be 
sure, in almost every country a few so- 
cieties had been formed, but they were 
sporadic and independent growths, and 
few efforts to introduce the principles of 
Christian Endeavor on a national scale 
had been made. 

An exception to this rule is Germany, 
where, some eight years ago, under the 
lead of Rev. Frederick Blecher, a young 
pastor of the State Lutheran Church, a 
vigorous Christian Endeavor movement 
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was begun. From that day to this it has 
prospered, until now there are about 
three hundred societies in different parts 
of the “ Fatherland,” an annual national 
convention is held, and the empire is di- 
vided for Christian Endeavor purposes 
into six districts, in each of which a help- 
ful convention is held each year. 

An able paper, the Jugend-Hilfe, rep- 
resents. the society, and Mr. Blecher, 
who from the beginning has been the 
only secretary, has lately been reinforced 
by a field secretary, who also gives his 
whole time to the work. 

For a time the national society of Ger- 
many was helped by America to the ex- 
tent of a few hundred dollars a year, 
but a year ago it became strong enough 
to paddle its own canoe, and voluntarily 
cut loose from all help from America. 
The literature of the society in German 
is abundant and valuable, and exerts an 
influence upon the Lutheran churches in 
the neighboring countries of Scandi- 
navia, Russia and Austria. 

Spain was one of the earliest Conti- 
nental countries in which the Christian 
Endeavor seed was sown by Rev. W. H. 
Gulick and his gifted wife, Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, the principal of the fa- 
mous International Institute for Girls. 
For years almost every girl who has 
graduated from this school has been an 
earnest and ardent Christian Endeavorer, 
and has gone forth to plant the princi- 
ples of the society in different parts of 
the peninsula. The seed thus sown has 
sprung up and borne much fruit, and 
nearly, if not quite, half a hundred En- 
deavor societies are the result. Of late 
other missions have become interested 
in the work, and a national convention 
which I recently attended in the city of 
Madrid was a meeting of great interest, 
power and promise. 

At this gathering a national secretary 
was appointed, who will-devote his time 
to the work, and it was predicted that the 
society would become one of the great 
evangelistic forces of the country. 

The two national conventions which 
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thus far have been held are reckoned 
among the most important Protestant 
gatherings ever held in Spain, inasmuch 
as they have brought together Chris- 
tian people of many nationalities and 
many denominations, and made plain the 
essential oneness of Protestantism, which, 
particularly in a country like Spain, so 
sadly needs to be demonstrated. 

The first Christian Endeavor societies 
in France were formed some nine years 
ago by a devoted young American, who, 
as secretary to one of the judges of the 
Bering Sea Arbitration Commission, 
was spending some months in Paris. As 
a result of that fruitful soiourn, vigorous 
societies have ever since flourished in the 
American Church: in the Rue de Berri, in 
the English Wesleyan Church in the Rue 
Roquepine, and in connection with two 
or three of the McAll Mission salles. 

Rev. C. E. Greig, the head of the Mc- 
All Mission, has always been a warm 
friend and advocate of the movement, 
but not until the last few months has the 
society assumed national proportions 
with a secretary of its own, a pastor of 
the French Reformed Church, Rev. F. 
Van der Beken. 

Notable results have already come 
from this effort, and the secretary reports 
about a hundred societies in France, of 
which a dozen are found in Paris alone. 
Better than all, the establishment of the 
society has been followed in many cases 
by a revival of religion which has greatly 
strengthened the churches, and of course 
has furnished a body of young disciples 
to be trained by the practical methods of 
the society. 

The movement reckons among its 
friends and exponents such able advo- 
cates as Rev. Theodore Monod; Pro- 
fessor Monnier, of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church; Rev. 
Charles Merle D’Aubigné; Dr. Thurber, 
the beloved pastor of the American 
Church; Rev. Mr. Whelpton, who is at 
the head of the Wesleyan Mission, and 
many other leading Christian workers. 

In Scandinavia the society is just be- 
ginning to make genuine progress. For 
some years a few societies have existed in 
the Baptist churches in Sweden, particu- 
larly in the neighborhood of Gottenburg 
and Orebro, and there are nearly a hun- 
dred such societies throughout Sweden. 
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During the last summer the movement 
has been taken up by the State Lutheran 
Church, new literature translated, a sec- 
retary appointed both for the Lutheran 
churches and for the Baptist churches, 
and a large and promising work planned 
for the future. 

In Italy the societies of Christian En- 
deavor have hitherto been few and far 
between, but a few months ago, under 
the lead of Rev. Horace Dutton, an 
American pastor sojourning for a time 
in Italy, a national Christian Endeavor 
Union was formed in Rome, with a Wal- 
densian pastor for president, a Baptist 
Italian for secretary and a Scotch Pres- 
byterian (Dr. Gray, the pastor of the 
Scotch Church) for treasurer, while three 
other denominations are represented 
upon the Board of Managers—a truly in- 
terdenominational movement in Italy as 
in the rest of the world. There are not 
as yet many societies among the Italians, 
but it is expected that many will be 
formed this coming fall not only in Italy, 
but also in the Waldensian Valley, since 
the General Council of this Church has 
commended the movement to the consid- 
eration of all the churches. 

In Geneva there are now seven good 
Christian Endeavor societies, an inter- 
esting little paper is published, and a 
nucleus has been formed for spreading 
the cause throughout Switzerland. 

In Russia a very active society exists 
in the British-American Church of St. 
Petersburg, and several others are found 
in Finland, with good prospects of fur- 
ther increase, as some of the leaflets of 
the society have just been printed in 
Finnish. 

In Bohemia and Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia the missionaries of the American 
Board have long been hospitable to the 
Endeavor movement, and a few societies 
have existed in all those lands, but quite 
recently more complete organizations 
have been formed, literature printed and 
the basis of a much more extended and 
systematic effort has been laid. 

In Hungary, too, the society has found 
a good friend in Professor Zabo, who is 
doing his utmost, and with good promise, 
to spread the sociéty among the millions 
of Protestants in that enterprising coun- 
try. 

Pditugal: also, has the foundations 
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laid for a large Christian Endeavor work, 
and some of the most enthusiastic En- 
deavorers whom I have seen in any land 
are found there. 

My journeys during the last year have 
extended to Iceland, and even in that 
distant island of the Arctic seas I found 
not a few who were interested in the so- 
ciety, who had been blessed by its meth- 
ods, and who greatly desired to promote 
them. 

I have not spoken of Great Britain, 
where the society has long been estab- 
lished, and where there are now nearly 
ten thousand societies, London alone hav- 
ing more than seven hundred societies, 
and ranking as the first Christian En- 
deavor city in the world, tho pressed hard 
by Philadelphia and Chicago. 

In many visits within a dozen years I 
have never seen the societies of Great 
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Britain so vigorous, aggressive and en- 
thusiastic as they are to-day. 

During these many months on the Con- 
tinent of Europe I have been particular- 
ly impressed with the adaptability of the 
society to all countries. It seems to be 
no exotic, but as tho it were indigenous 
to every soil, and, when kindly received 
and fostered by pastor and church, in 
Europe as in America, it brings forth the 
same fruits of confession and service, 
loyalty and fellowship. 

I have room only to add that I have re- 
turned to America with new gratitude to 
God for his guiding hand shown in many 
remarkable ways in the spread of the so- 
ciety among the peoples of nearly twenty 
nationalities on the Continent of Europe, 
as well as for the many open doors and 
the warm welcome I have found for the 
society in every land. 

Boston, Mass. 


Paul at Athens 


Ry J. Irving Manatt, LL.D. 
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HE Apostle’s physical environment, 
as he delivered his Athenian mes- 
sage, is easy to recall; for Na- 

ture abides and Hellenic landmarks are 
scarcely less enduring—the naked eye 
needs small help from the historical 
imagination to take it all in. Not so 
with the human element—Paul’s audi- 
ence. The same mountains stand round 
about Athens to-day ; but the philosopher 
of the Porch and his fellow of the Gar- 
den are no more. The splendid Pro- 
pylza and the dainty temple on its bas- 
tion look down on us as they looked 
down on Paul, but Dionysius and Da- 
maris are little more than sacred hapax 
legomena to pique the student’s curios- 
ity. Yet one cannot dwell in Athens and 
go about the Agora and the Areopagus 
from day to day, year in, year out, with- 
out making for himself some picture, 
however faint, of the life that then was. 

It is wonderful how much help the 
sacred writer has given us, With Paul 
it was only touch and go at Athens—the 
best opinion limits his stay to a fortnight 
and he never returned ; so that the Apos- 


tle’s visit was about as brief as that of 
the average tourist of to-day who drops 
in on us on his way ‘to Constantinople 
or Egypt and the Holy Land. But the 
parallel ends here. Our tourist lodges 
at a luxurious hotel, and after a sump- 
tuous dinner unstraps his Bedeker, and 
by the electric light “gets up” his 
Greece; then you shall see him climbing 
the Acropolis and rushing the town, sail- 
ing over to Salamis, driving to Eleusis 
and Marathon, railroading to Kephisia 
and Sunium, possibly working in a flight 
through Megara and Corinth to My- 
cenze and Argos. Whereupon he is ready 
to write a book, as some travelers have 
actually done on scarcely more capital. 
That was not Paul’s way as a traveler 
nor Luke’s as a writer. Paul came on 
business, and Luke wrote the whole story 
—including the “ Sermon on the Rock ” 
—in less than four hundred words. The 
closest analogy within my own observa- 
tion, if I may illustrate sacred things by 
secular, is that of an American “ drum- 
mer ” who came here to push things for 
his house. Tho Parnes was capped with 
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snow and it was freezing cold, he turned 
neither to right nor to left; but going 
straight for the men he wanted he hur- 
ried them out to the olive groves and set 
to work with his thaumaturge of a 
Yankee plow. Little recked he that it 
was on the farm of Miltiades he was 
showing off his wares, and that the pres- 
ent owner of Marathon was looking on; 
what he did know with all his might was 
that he had a good thing to sell, and that 
the Greeks were still plowing with a 
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Whether on an Alexandrian ship or in a 
Macedonian prison, it was always the 
same; he was a man to preach while 
changing cars; and the sight of the city 
filled with idols wrought him up to a 
spiritual paroxysm. No wonder, for 
(as we know on. ancient testimony) 
Athens was more populous with gods 
than with men, and the image pedlars 
choked her streets. Whatever the Hel- 
lenic culture of the Hebrew monotheist, 
he was no “ Liberal;” the fierce perse- 








Athenian Market of Paul's Time (Excavated in 1890-92) 


crooked stick. I do not know but his 
epistle from Athens was a post-card; I 
do know that he got some orders. 

So I conceive Paul. He was an Apos- 
tle—on business. He may have known 
his Herodotus and Thucydides, as he 
knew “ certain of their own poets,” but 
he hardly opened them here. We know 
nothing about his lodgings or his fare, 
but we do know his feelings and his 
work. I have said he was here on busi- 
ness; yet in his plan Athens was only a 
rendezvous. He stopped to wait for 
Silas and Timothy, and business came. 


cutor whose ’prentice hand had kept the 
clothes while they stoned Stephen, and 
who had been overtaken on the Damas- 
cus road breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter—his was not a mind to take 


an esthetic view of idolatry. “So he 
reasoned in the syragog with the Jews 
and the devout persons, and in the mar- 
ket place every day with all comers.”” We 
can no longet® locate that synagog, nor 
can we name a solitary Jew in its con- 
gregation, but the Apostle’s text was not 
far to seek; it was the paroxysm of 
spirit in view of the universal idolatry 
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“Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill and said” (Acts xvii, 22).—From a painting in the Church of St. Hirene 
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that urged him thither and dictated his 
message. To the Jew, as always, Jesus 
and the Resurrection ; but with what new 
and tremendous emphasis on the Divine 
Unity. The Athenian synagog could 
hardly lack a touch of sympathy, yet 
Paul was to harvest his Athenian first- 
fruits not on that prepared soil, but on 
the pagan War-god’s Rock. 

It is always interesting to follow the 
Apostle’s footprints here, and possibly 
the reader may like to accompany me this 
morning. Let us go down the Street of 
Hermes, which is headed by the Palace 
of King George and closed by the Cera- 
micus of Pericles. It is a street of traffic, 
lined with shops from end to end, but 
with one unique interruption. About 
one-third of the way down stands in the 
very middle of the street a quaint little 
Byzantine church, which takes us back 
nearer to Paul’s time than any other in 
Athens; it was founded 418 A. D. by an 
Athenian lady, who then shared the 
throne of the Eastern Empire—Eudocia, 
wife of Theodosius the Little. So far as 
we know she was the first lady in the 
long roll of Athenian benefactors 


(évepyéra. ), whose works do still follow 
them. 

I have said that we cannot locate Paul’s 
synagog ; but it may very well have stood 
on this spot or on either side of it where 
now stand the Orthodox Cathedral and 
the Church of Saint Eirene. All of these- 
are in that easy proximity to the Agora, 
which is suggested at once by the sacred 
writer’s narrative; and the last named, 
particularly, invites more than a passing 
notice. For, whether or not is was here 
that Paul reasoned with the Jews, the 
Church of St. Eirene now enshrines a 
very interesting memorial of his Athen- 
ian visit. It is a wall painting of the 
scene in the “ Midst of Mars’ Hill,” 
whose setting I have elsewhere attempted 
to sketch. The church is in AZolus 
strect, near its intersection with Hermes, 
these two streets in a manner quarter- 
ing the town. Between this point and 
the Acropolis lies the old market. The 
street of AZolus, with its extension under 
the name of Patesia, stretches northward 
far toward old Acharnz, while toward 
the Acropolis it is headed by the so-called 
Tower of the Winds. Turning that way 
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now at the time of “ full-market ”— 
about 11 a. m.—one finds himself won- 
dering how little change after all has 
passed upon the scene since the Apos- 
tle’s day. The shops are all open, and 
the Agora is loud with traffic. For, while 
the chief modern market is somewhat 
distant in the street of Athena not far 
from the ancient North Wall, there is 
still a little open agora here hard by the 
ruins of the great Roman market of the 
first century. Here on one side of AZolus 
street are the purveyors of food: the 
butchers, bakers and fruit venders. The 
slain beasts hang over our heads as we 
thread our way along the narrow pave- 
ment; the bakers, in their open booths, 
ply their trade in the public gaze, and 
luscious fruit in great heaps fills the dirty 
street with a smiling fragrance. The 
wine skins recall the bright autumn days 
after the vintage when the great roads 
into Athens—particularly from the Mid- 
land and the Plain of Marathon—seem 
to be but long processions of-carts or 
donkeys laden with the new wine. How 
often I have watched them passing until 
midnight and forgot to wonder that 
Dionysus felt at home in Attica. We are 
wonted as well to the oil-skin in which 
the product of Athena’s olive is mar- 
keted, and the cheese-skin which seems 
even a more cruel variation of seething 
the kid in its mother’s milk. But here 
is a less familiar feature, which must yet 
have been familiar to Paul’s eyes. On 
either side of each huckster’s door lies 
the full distended skin of a shaggy goat, 
from whose neck drops that sweetness 
of Hymettus, sung of many poets, and 
about these honey-skins hovers many a 
bee sipping back its own spoils. 

Looking across the street we realize 
the meaning of that oft-recurring classic 
phrase “full market;” for the little 
agora is indeed full and clamorous as 
every huckster cries his wares and a dozen 
auctions seem to be going at once. It is 
not easy to see how either Socrates or 
St. Paul could have got a hearing in such 
a hurly-burly; but a step further on 
brings us to the great Roman colonnades, 
which in the midst of noisy traffic offer 
quiet nooks for conversation. This Stoa 
of Hadrian, with its proud Corinthian 
columns and much of its massive walls 
yet standing, was still a thing of the fu- 
ture; but the great Roman Agora be- 
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tween the “ Tower of the Winds” and 
the Gate. of Athena Archegetis—the 
Agora whose portico and colonnades and 
little shops about the marble-paved 
square we have seen uncovered within a 
few years past—undoubtedly dates back 
to Paul’s time. Here, where standard 
measures of capacity and even the carven 
names of the ancient hucksters remain 
to show the character of the place, we 
may with reasonable certainty recognize 
the “ market” which was Paul’s every- 
day mission station in Athens. Here, 
like another Socrates, but with a clearer 
calling, he reasons daily with all comers 
---to some a babbler, to others a setter 
forth of strange gods because he 
preached unto them Jesus and the Res- 
urrection. 

It was a startling doctrine and one to 
pique Athenian curiosity, now that faith 
in the old gods was at alow ebb. Natu- 
rally, a populace ever keen to tell or to 
hear some new thing was not to be put 
off with quiet talks in a corner of the 
market-place : and so we have the scene— 
on Mars’ Hill, which is not the sitting of 
a court, but an off-hand mass meeting— 
not an arraignment of the Apostle, but 
the first triumph of the Cross under the 
very egis of Athena! It marked a notable 
epoch in Christian history, when, not- 
withstanding the mocking of some and 
the hollow * we will hear thee again” 
of others, certain men clave unto him 
and believed—right here on the pagan 
War-god’s Rock, under the very citadel 
of the old esthetic religion. All honor 
to those first Athenian confessors, but 
two of whom are known to us by name. 
One of these, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
fills a large space in Greek Christian my- 
thology ; and the oldest Christian church 
in Athens, whose remains may still be 
traced hard by the Grotto of the Eume- 
nides at the foot of the Areopagus, bore 
his name as does a modern church at the 
foot of Lycabettus. But the “ woman 
named Damaris ’’—where is her memo- 
rial and who shall tell her story? If 
Athens has forgotten her, the Apostle 
has fared little better; for, the English 
chapel excepted, Athens has no church of 
St. Paul. Neither has Corinth, whose 
archbishop indeed bears the name of that 
earlier missionary of the Athenian mar- 
ket-place Socrates. And who shall say 
that it is not a Christian name? 

Provio tvce, R. I 





The New Justice of the Supreme Court 
By George C. Holt 


HE gratification felt by intelligent 
lawyers familiar with the legal 
writings and judicial service of 

Judge Holmes at his recent selection for 
the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court has generally had no adequate ex- 
pression in the press, altho the com- 
ments made upon his appointment have 
been favorable and kindly. Most persons 
who do not belong to the legal profes- 
sion simply know that he was a brave 
soldier in the Civil War and that he is a 
son of the wise and witty writer whose 
name he bears and for whom all Ameri- 
cans retain such an affectionate admira- 
tion. No adequate estimate of the value 
of his judicial labors during twenty years 
of service on the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has been made in any of 
the notices of his appointment which we 
have seen. Almost the only decisions 
of his which have been referred to in the 
newspapers are the casés relating to la- 
bor controversies. This is natural. No- 
body, except lawyers, reads law reports, 
and few persons, therefore, except law- 
yers, can properly form an opinion of the 
fitness of a judge for judicial promotion. 
It is unhappily rare nowadays that a 
perfect judicial appointment is made in 
this country, and it is a subject for the 
heartiest public congratulation when a 
man who has proved himself to be a 
genuinely great judge is promoted to the 
Supreme Court. 

It was in 1881 that Holmes’s “ Lec- 
tures on the Common Law” were pub- 
lished. It is not a large book, but it is 
one of the most brilliant law books writ- 
ten in recent years. It shows both a pro- 
found knowledge of the early sources 
and history of the common law and a 
highly original power of tracing the rea- 
sons and steps of its change and growth. 
Soon after this book was published he 
was appointed a Judge of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, where he has since 
sat. His opinions delivered in that court 
display the same qualities which appear 
in his book, legal erudition, united with 
the same aptitude for the shrewd and 


sensible application of legal principles to 
novel modern questions. His style in 
these opinions is notably bright and at- 
tractive. It is always concise, lucid and 


picturesque, and now and then there is 
an illustration or turn of expression so 
original and apt that one is irresistibly 
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reminded of the Autocrat himself. The 
result is that Judge Holmes’s opinions 
have long held the highest rank in the 
estimate of members of the bar. 

In order to give some idea of his meth- 
od of treating legal questions we give 
below certain quotations, selected almost 
at random from his opinions, altho such 
extracts lose much of their pith when 
separated from their context: 


“Those who maintain a passenger elevator 
in an office building are not ‘ common carriers 
of passengers.’ ” “The words do not 
describe the owners of an elevator. The mod- 
ern liability of common carriers of goods is a 
resultant of the two long accepted doctrines 
that bailees were answerable for the loss of 
goods in their charge, altho happening. with- 
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out their fault, unless it was due to the public 
enemy, and that those exercising a common 
calling were bound to exercise it on demand 
and to show skill in their calling. Both doc- 
trines have disappeared, altho they have left 
this hybrid descendant. The law of common 
carriers of passengers, so far as peculiar to 
them, is a brother of the half blood.” 

“It may be that sometimes it would have 
been as well not to attempt to make out that 
the judgment of the Court was consistent with 
constitutional rules, if such rules were to be 
taken to have the exactness of mathematics. 
It may be that it would have been better to say 
definitely that constitutional rules, like those 
of the common law, end in a penumbra where 
the Legislature has a certain freedom in fixing 
the line, as has been recognized with regard to 
the police power.” 

“This is an action on a contract to pay the 
plaintiff $500 in consideration of his withdraw- 
ing his opposition to the probate of the third 
codicil to his grandfather’s will. . . . It 
is agreed that the contract was a fraud upon 
the Court. But it was not necessary 
that the Court should be informed of the plain- 
tiff’'s motives. The Court had no interest in 
the matter. Civil proceedings in Court are 
not scientific investigations, the end of which 
always must be objective truth.” 

“The suggestion that the punishment of 
death, in order not to be unusual, must be ac- 
complished by molar rather than by mole- 
cular motion seems to us a fancy unwarranted 
by the Constitution. : 

“ There was a hint at an argument based on 
mental suffering, but the suffering is due not 
to its being more horrible to be struck by light- 
ning than to be hanged with the chance of 
slowly strangling, but to the general fear of 
death. The suffering due to that fear the law 
does not seek to spare. It means that it shall 
be felt.” 

“The attraction was a cancellation of the 
deed, having the same effect that tearing off the 
seals would have had. This rule comes down 
to us from a time when the contract contained 
in a sealed instrument was bound so indis- 
solubly to the substance of the document that 
the soul perished with the body when the lat- 
ter was destroyed or changed in.its identity 
for any cause. As applied to deeds the rule 
has an unimpeachable pedigree, and is elemen- 
tary law.” 

“The meaning of the words might vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the interpreta- 
tion of them is a question for the instructed 
imagination, taking the facts just as they are.” 

“The deceased did not get a domicil in 
South Dakota. He meant to, stay there ninety 
days, and such further time, perhaps, as was 
necessary to get his divorce, and then he meant 
to come back to Massachusetts. It is true that 
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he meant to do all that was needful to get a 
divorce, but he meant it because he was inis- 
taken as to what was needful. In other words, 
he only meant to do what he supposed to be 
needful, and that was not enough.” 

“A sensible workingman could not contend 
that the Courts should sanction a combination 
for the purpose of inflicting or threatening 
violence or the infraction of admitted 
EE. 

“T cherish no illusions as to the meaning 
and effect of strikes. While I think the strike 
a lawful instrument in the universal struggle 
of life, I think it pure phantasy to suppose that 
there is a body of capital of which labor as a 
whole secures a larger share by that means. 
The annual product, subject to an infinitesimal 
deduction for the luxuries of the few, is di- 
rected to consumption by the multitude, and 
is consumed by the multitude always. Organi- 
zation and strikes may get a larger share for 
the members of an organization, but if they 
do they get it at the expense of the less or- 
ganized and less powerful portion of the labor- 
ing mass. They do not create something out of 
nothing. It is only by divesting one’s mind of 
questions of ownership and other machinery 
of distribution, and by looking solely at the 
question of consumption—asking ourselves 
what is the annual product, who consumes it, 
and what changes would or could we make— 
that we can keep in the world of realities. 
But, subject to the qualifications which I have 
expressed, I think it lawful for a body of work- 
men to try by combination to get more than 
they now are getting, altho they do it at the 
expense of their fellows, and to that end to 
strengthen their union by the boycott and the 
strike.” 

“ All proceedings, like all rights, are really 
against persons. Whether they are proceed- 
ings or rights in rem depends on the number 
of persons affected. Hence the res need not 
be personified and made a party defendant, as 
happens with a ship in the admiralty; it need 
not even be a tangible thing at all, as suffi- 
ciently appears by the case of the probate of 
wills. Personification and naming the res as 
defendant are mere symbols, not the essential 
matter. They are fictions, conveniently ex- 
pressing the nature of the process and the re- 
sult, nothing more.” 

“Tt is true as a historical fact that these 
symbols are used in admiralty proceedings, and 
also, again merely as a historical fact, that 
the proceedings in rem have been confined to 
cases where certain classes of claims, altho of 
very divers sorts—for indemnification for in- 
jury, for wages, for salvage, etc.—are to be 
asserted. But a ship is not a person. It can- 
not do a wrong or make a contract. To say 
that a ship has committed a tort is merely a 
shorthand way of saying that you have de- 
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cided to deal with it as if-it had committed 
one, because some man has committed one in 
fact.” 

“When the bill was filed the accident had 
happened which resulted in the death of West, 
and it is contended that the claim had accrued, 
altho the death did not occur. until August 31st. 
It is,argued that the insurance is ‘ against bod- 
ily injuries,’ that the liability arose with the 
injury, and that all that happened afterward 
was simply the inevitable process of mechanical 
cause and effect, as theoretically certain from 
the beginning as an eclipse—conditions of an 
action, perhaps, but not of liability. We are 
unable to agree to the argument. The 
time or the hand must be lost, or the death 
must have happened before the company’s obli- 
gation to pay arises. That it is theoretically 
certain to happen is not enough either by the 
words of the policy or the reason of the thing. 
If theoretic certainty were enough, the same 
reasoning might regard the claim as accrued 
from the making of the policy, or, if we re- 
ject free will, from the beginning of the world. 
The law does not trouble itself very much with 
such philosophic difficulties.” 


The following extracts are taken from 
the “ Lectures on the Common Law ” 


“ Just as the clavicle in the cat only tells of 
the existence of some earlier creature to which 
a collarbone was useful, precedents survive in 
the law long after the use they once served is 
at an end and the reason for them has been 
forgotten.” 

“Tgnorance is the best of law reformers. 
People are glad to discuss a question on gen- 
eral principles, when they have forgotten the 
special knowledge necessary for technical rea- 
soning.” 

“ The first cail of a theory of law is that it 
should fit the facts. It must explain the ob- 
served course of legislation. And as it is pretty 
certain that men will make laws which seem 
to them convenient without troubling them- 
selves very much what principles are encoun- 
tered by their legislation, a principle which 
defies convenience is likely to wait some time 
before it finds itself permanently realized.” 

“In the Greenland whale fishery, by the 
English custom, if the first striker lost his 
hold on the fish, and it was then killed by an- 
other, the first had no claim; but he had the 
whole if he kept fast to the whale until it was 
struck by the other, altho it then broke from 
the first harpoon. By the custom in the Gal- 
lipagos, on the other hand, the first striker had 
half the whale, altho control of the line was 
lost. Each of these customs has been sustained 
and acted on by the English Courts, and Judge 
Lowell has decided in accordance with still a 
third, which gives the whale to the vessel whose 
iron first remains in it, provided claim be made 
before cutting in. The ground as put by Lord 
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Mansfield is simply that were it not for such 
customs there must be a sort of warfare per- 
petually subsisting between the adventurers. 
If courts adopt different rules on similar facts, 
according to the point at which men will. fight 
in the several cases, it tends, so far as it goes, 
to shake an a priori theory of the matter.” 

“Those who see in the history of law the 
formal expression of the development of so- 
ciety will be apt to think that the proximate 
ground of law must be empirical, even when 
that ground is the fact that a certain ideal or 
theory of government is generally entertained. 
Law, being a practical thing, must found it- 
self on actual forces. It is quite enough, there- 
fore, for the law, that man, by an instinct which 
he shares with the domestic dog, and of which 
the seal gives a most striking example, will not 
allow himself to be dispossessed, either by 
force or fraud, of what he holds, without try- 
ing to get it back again. Philosophy may find 
a hundred reasons to justify the instinct, but 
it would be totally immaterial if it should con- 
demn it and bid us surrender without a mur- 
mur. As long as the instinct remains it will 
be more conformable for the law to satisfy it 
in an orderly manner than to leave people to 
themselves. If it should do otherwise it would 
become a matter for pedagogues, wholly devoid 
of reality.” 


The following extract is from Judge 
Holmes’s remarks on the death of Chief 
Justice Field: 


“ His mind was a very peculiar one. In the 
earlier days of my listening to him he seemed 
to me to think aloud, perhaps too much so, and 
to be unable to pass without mention the side 
suggestions which pressed in upon him in ex- 
uberant abundance. This very abundance made 
his work much harder for him. It was hard 
for him to neglect the possibilities of a side 
alley, however likely it might be to turn ovt 
a cul de sac. He wanted to know where it led 
before he passed it by. If we had eternity 
ahead this would be right and even necessary. 
But as life has but a short number of working 
hours, we have to choose at our peril. i 
One has to try to strike the jugular and let 
the rest go. 

“ Gentlemen, for all of us this is a solemn 
moment. For me it is almost oppressively sol- 
emn. It would be serious enough were I only 
to remember the line of great, gifted, and good 
men, whose place I have been called on to fill. 
But it is sadly, yes, awfully solemn, when I 
remember that with our beloved chief vanishes 
the last of those who were upon the bench 
when I took my seat, and so realize the swift 
monotonous iteration of death. We sometimes 
wonder at the interest of mankind in platitudes. 
It is because truths realized are truths redis- 
covered, and each of us with advancing years 
realizes in his own experience what he always 
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has admitted, but never before has felt. The 
careless boy admits that life is short, but he 
feels that a term in college, a summer vaca- 
tion, a day, is long. We gray-haired men hear 
in our ears the roar of the cataract and know 
that we are very near. The cry of personal an- 
guish is almost doomed by the resounding echo 
of universal fate. It has become easier for us 
to imagine even the time when the cataract will 
be still, the race of men will be no more, and 
the great silence shall be supreme. What then 
may be the value of our judgments of signifi- 
cance and worth I know not. But I do firmly 
believe that if those judgments are not, as they 
may be, themselves the flamantia moenia 
mundi, the bounds and governance of all be- 
ing, it is only because they are swallowed up 
and dissolved in something unimaginable and 
greater, out of which they have emerged. Our 
last word about the unfathomable universe 
must be in terms of thought. If we be- 
lieve that anything is, we must believe 
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in that, because we can go no further. 
We may accept its canons even while we 
admit that we do not know that we know 
the truth of truth. Accepting them we accept 
our destiny to work, to fight, to die for ideal 
aims. At the grave of a hero who has done 
these things we end not with sorrow at the in- 
evitable loss, but with the contagion of his 
courage, and with a kind of desperate joy we 
go back to the fight.” 

These extracts, like any short quota- 
tions, give but an inadequate idea of the 
inherent originality and force of Judge 
Holmes. But they may perhaps serve to 
some extent to explain the confidence felt 
by the bar of the country that he will 
be in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as he has been in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, a conspicuously 
great Judge. 


New Vorx Ciry. 


Modern Church 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


A é HE Holy Church was once a thing apart— 
A thing of vested priests and chanting choirs, 
Of mystic language and symbolic art— 
Condemning life and all its warm desires! 
The modern church is made for human need ; 
Its ministers by men are understood ; 
They preach an open book, an honest creed, 
And every day a day for doing good— 
And no cathedral, with its climbing spire, 
Fitter for worship than yon grove, whose blue-arched roof is higher. 


And God was once a King upon a throne— 
A Being far removed from sinful men ; 
Veiling his face in deep displeasure shown— 
With gracious favor shining forth again. 
But neither hope of heaven, nor fear of hell, 
Nor a vague awe of One who dwells above 
In starry realms, remote, invisible, 2 
Can cleanse the soul, or kindle saving love! 
Eternity is now—to-day the judgment doth begin ; 
And God is nearer than ourselves—His kingdom is within ! 


CARLISLE, Pa. 
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Character Building 


THE black man who starting as a 
slave fights his way upward until he be- 
comes an acknowledged gentleman, must 
necessarily, in his course, have conquered 
more giants and dragons, taken more cit- 
ies, and by his prowess dissolved more 
enchantments than any paladin made fa- 
mous by the old romancers. Such is 
Booker T. Washington, worthy leader 
and spokesman of a race whose future 
well being is of the highest importance 
not only to all America, but also to all the 
world—for the negro here cannot rise 
without raising other negroes wherever 
they may be. 

Men of all classes and colors, there- 
fore, will welcome Character Building,* 
another book by Mr. Washington, al- 
ready widely known as the author of 
“Up from Slavery ” and “The Future of 
the American Negro”, and also as Prin- 
capital of the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute of Tuskegee, Ala. 

This new volume is made up of selec- 
tions from the Sunday evening addresses 
delivered by Mr. Washington to the stu- 
dents of the Institute. The essays are 
pithy, straightforward, robust, manly, 
earnest, permeated with common sense 
and the energetic optimism that causes 
progress. They make us smile at times 
with their revelations of the teacher and 
his audience, but their downright hearty 
blows shiver shams and lay false pre- 
tenses low. 


“T don’t like,” he says (in his address on 
“The Virtue of Simplicity ”), “ to see a young 
man who is poor, and whose tuition is being 
paid by some one, and who has no books, 
sometimes has no socks, sometimes has no 
decent shoes, wearing a white stiff shining 
collar which he has sent away to be laundered. 
I don’t like to ask people to give money for 
such a young man as that. It is much better 
for a young man to learn to launder his col- 
lars himself, than to pretend to the world that 
he is what he is not.” 


Use words of two syllables onlv where 
words of one syllable cannot be found to 


* CHARACTER BUILDING: Being Addresses Deliv- 
ered un Sunday Evenings to the Studente of Tus- 
kegee Institute. By Booker T. Waslington. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1,00 net. 





express the desired meaning, he advises, 
and adds: 


“There is great power in simplicity, sim- 
plicity of speech, simplicity of life in every 
form. The world has no patience with peo- 
ple who are superficial, who are trying to show 
off, who are trying to be what the world 
knows they are not.” 


Here are little cullings from various 
addresses : 


“Get something in your head, and don’t 
worry about what you can get to put on it. 
The clothes will come afterward.” 

“The years come to us but once, and they 
come then only to pass swiftly on, bearing the 
ineffaceable record we have put upon them.” 

“Never get to the point .where you are 
ashamed to ask anybody else for informa- 
tion.” 

“T hope that when you go out from here 
and meet persons who are afflicted by poverty, 
whether of mind or body, or persons who are 
unfortunate in any way, that you will show 
your education by being just as kind and just 
as considerate toward those persons as it is 
possible for you to be.” 

“An individual or a race that is strong 
enough, is wise enough, to disregard make- 
shifts, customs, prejudices, alluring tempta- 
tions, deceptions, imitations—to throw off the 
mask of unreality and plant itself deep down 
in the clay, or on the solid granite of nature— 
is the individual or the race that will crawl up, 
struggle up, yes, even burst up; and in the 
effort of doing so will gain a struggle that will 
command for it respect and recognition. Be- 
fore an individual or a race thus equipped, 
race prejudice senseless customs, oppressions, 
will hide their faces forever in blushing 
shame.” 


This is the message of Mr. Washing- 
ton to those who are beginning the labori- 
ous task of character building. 

ce 


The Theory of Prosperity 


READERS who are familiar with the 
other writings of Professor Patten will 
realize what is meant by the statement 
that to the book-reviewer he is the most 
tantalizing of authors. His books 
abound in brilliant interpretations that 
open up what seem to be limitless fields 
for new ideas and in passages of pro- 
found reasoning that delight the logical 
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mind ; on the other hand they bristle with 
statements that not only contradict all 
accepted teachings, but stand unsupport- 
ed, set in, as it were, for the mere pur- 
pose of startling effect; while finally 
they too frequently contain passages 
which are either vague and rambling to 
a tedious degree or abound in inferences 
and explanations that are little short of 
absurd. Consequently the reviewer at 
one moment is inclined to give enthusias- 
tic praise for the suggestiveness and 
brilliancy of his books, at another to take 
up his challenging statements in detail, 
and at stifl another to dismiss much of 
them as having a “ utility” below the 
“cost ” of comprehension. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
the last feeling is not a permanent one 
and that however great the labor of read- 
ing him at times, or however much one 
may dissent from his views, Professor 
Patten is always to be reckoned with 
seriously. At his best he is almost with- 
out equal among American writers in the 
keenness of his scientific analysis of eco- 
nomic concepts. Of recent years he has 
deserted strict economics for psycholog- 
ical sociology, and his return to the form- 
er in this, his latest book, will be wel- 
comed.* It is not a complete return, for 
the book has two distinct parts, the first 
almost purely economic, the latter pure- 
ly sociological. ; 

The Theory of Prosperity starts off 
most auspiciously. In his introduction 
the author begins with the well-known 
fact that all the progress of the past hun- 
dred years has done far less to relieve 
misery than the most conservative econo- 
‘ mist would have predicted had he been 
able to foresee the great technical ad- 
vances of industry. 


“Tt is,” he says, * no wonder that many re- 
formers lay the blame for this lack of progress 
on economic laws and try to devise schemes 
by which they may be circumvented.” 


He forthwith challenges interest by de- 
claring that to attribute social evils to an 
economic origin is pure assumption and 
makes a distinction that dominates the 
whole of his book. This distinction is 
that between economic forces, which be- 
long purely to the present environment, 
and heredity (with all which that implies 





*THE THEORY OF PROSPERITY. By Simon N. 
Patten. New York: The Macmillan Co, $1.25. 
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of habit and prejudice), which is the re- 
sult of past environment. It would be in- 
teresting, if space permitted, to follow in 
some detail the suggestive elaboration of 
this idea, and to consider critically how 
far habits and inherited tendencies are 
really outside the field of economic 
forces. For example, the reader is aware 
of an idea which is worthy of both careful 
development and critical examination in 
such a sentence as the following: “ Pov- 
erty is a lack of resources, the result of 
definite economic causes, while misery is 
non-adjustment due to a lack of harmony 
between effort and result.” The interest 
aroused by this beginning is well main- 
tained: by the following pages in which 
the old distinction between rent, profits 
and wages is attributed, not to a genuine 
economic differentiation of incomes, but 
to social or class divisions based on 
heredity. Since these divisions no longer 
exist the old division of the text-books 
is to be given up and income treated by 
an entirely different method. This gives 
the main divisions to the book: Part I, 
Income as Determined by Existing Con- 
ditions; Part II, Income as Determined 
by Hereditv. 

It is not possible within these limits 
to criticise or even summarize the many 
ideas that are grouped under these heads. 
Under Part I three phases of income as 
determined by existing conditions are 
pian om Work and Pay, Monopoly 
Advantage and Investments. In these 
chapters the old theories of distribution 
are audaciously attacked and new the- 
ories of interest and rent set up which 
have at least the merit of making the 
reader think twice before either accept- 
ing or rejecting them. This part of the 
work is frequently abstract and difficult, 
but everywhere suggestive, tho it belongs 
to that domain of “pure economics ” 
which is seldom of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. Sometimes it is abstract in 
the sense of theorizing in regard to prac- 
tical problems in a way which seems to 
disregard the actual facts. For instance, 
few readers will be satisfied with the 
statement that monopoly profits are due 
to increased intensity of wants which is 
a sign of progress, and that the loss of 
the individual as a consumer at monopoly 
prices must be offset by his gains as a 
producer at monopoly prices, 
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The second half of the book is distinct- 
ly disappointing. A practical discussion 
of the effects of heredity on income 
promised much, but most readers will 
find it difficult to see what result is 
reached by this essay in the field of psy- 
chological sociology. Except for a final 
chapter on Economic Rights it bristles 
with the technical terms and reasoning 
of a science which has no recognized 
phraseology, and loses rather than gains 
in strength from the attempt to assure 
accuracy by the use of physical or bio- 
logical terms. There is, however, one 
danger in criticising what sometimes 
seems blind or vague in Professor Pat- 
ten’s writings, and that is the fact, taught 
by experience, that further study fre- 
quently shows the fault to have been 
with the reader rather than with the 


writer. 
& 


The English Chronicle Play 


It was a happy thought of Professor 
Schelling’s to single out the English 
Chronicle Play as the subject for a 
special volume.* In the development of 


the English drama it stands out distinct 
from both comedy and tragedy, and 
found a lasting place in literature when 
it was given by the editors of the Shake- 
speare folio a special division. 

We continually wonder at the frank- 
ness of the portrayal of life in these his- 
tory dramas. It was a peculiar English 
growth sprung out of the national con- 
sciousness in the glorious days of Eliza- 
bethan achievement. After the Biblical 
Play, which the people felt belonged to 
them as if a part of their own history, 
was given up, the nearest substitute they 
could find seemed to be the play telling 
of the rulers and heroes and legends of 
their own land. As in other cases, the 
Morality Play served as transition; the 
oldest Chronicle Play,” “ Kynge Johan,” 
is really a Morality with an historical set- 
ting. The connection with the Morality 
is still further strengthened by contem- 
porary literary fashions in didacticism 
and allegory. The pathos of the History 
Play lies in the contrast of the fallen 
state with a previously exalted one. Let 








* THE ENGLISH ‘CHRONICLE PLAY. A Study in 
the. Popular. Historical Literature Hnvironing 
Shakeapeare. By Felia E. Schelling. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
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dramatic genius treat the theme, and 
from being didactic and commonplace it 
passes to the hight of the universally 
pathetic and tragic. 

Professor Schelling brings out clearly 
the conditions which called forth the 
large number of narrative chronicles ear- 
ly in the Elizabethan reign and which a 
little later before the reign ended, in a 
dramatic age, produced the Chronicle or 
History Play. The victory over the 
Spanish Armada marks the great point 
of departure, and for ten or twelve years 
the fashion became well nigh universal 
until it reached its hight in the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Henry IV and 
Henry V. 

Professor Schelling is very conserva- 
tive and makes no attempt to go beyond 
immediate sources. The classification is 
essentially that of Symonds and the re- 
sults of the latest edition of Ward’s 
Dramatic Literature are generally ac- 
cepted. Where he mentions some special 
monograph like Professor Churchill’s 
“Richard III” it is generally to raise a 
point of difference. His attitude is that 
this is not the place to discuss disputed 
questions, but his purpose is to treat each 
play as an occasion for esthetic and lit- 
erary appreciation. In this the author 
is very successful and the criticisms are 
frequently happy and illuminating. 

The development forward to the cli- 
max is necessarily of greater interest than 
the story of decline. After the Triumph 
of the Type in Shakespeare—from Rich- 
ard II to Henry V—the appearance of 
the Chronicle Play becomes more desul- 
tory and the interest, now primarily an 
historical one, flags, even tho now and 
then there are gleams to the last. 


s 
Oliver Horn 


THERE is a certain childish perversity 
in human nature which rebels against the 
immensely recommended, so that the ob- 
ject of a too pronounced partiality must 
overcome the prejudice raised against it 
by excessive celebration before it can be 
judged squarely upon its own merits. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s obvious 
toquade for “ Kennedy Square ” and its 
denizens and that time “ befo’ de wah” 
in which he has chosen to date the open- 
ing chapters of his tale has a tendency 
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to put the reader on the defensive.* 
From the instant he encounters the first 
expression of it he is on his guard, eyes 
out, ears open, all alert lest he be en- 
trapped into a predilection which his 
sober senses might not allow. “ Richard 
Horn—the distinguished inventor ”— 
shares with Colonel Newcomb and Mar- 
cella the disadvantage of a too enamored 
author. One refuses to take him at his 
creator’s valuation; one insists that he 
shall prove himself, in fact, all that has 
been claimed for him. That he succeeds 
in doing so to.a rather astonishing de- 
gree, considering his heavy handicap, 
only goes to prove the genuine quality 
of him as a conception. “ An old-time 
aristocrat’ of the South, dreamy, un- 
practical, living in a world of visions— 
the picture has been ably drawn, albeit 
with somewhat of a doting touch. Asa 
story this falls rather below the standard 
of certain of its writer’s earlier perform- 
ances, “ Tom Grogan,” for example. Its 
motif is not so novel nor its methods of 
execution so distinctive. It describes the 
career and development of a young man 
reared in the sheltering atmosphere of an 
exclusive, aristocratic Southern home, 
who finds himself, without preparation 
or experience, compelled to make his own 
living and who, to accomplish it, migrates 
to New York, that most impersonal, 
plebeian and unsympathetic of Northern 
cities. The contrast between the two en- 
vironments is sharp and strongly em- 
phasized. The bohemian element of the 
art-student quarter into which young 
Oliver drifts and by means of which he, 
at last, realizes his ambition to become a 
painter is brought into clever juxtaposi- 
tion with the thoroughly conventional 
“Kennedy Square” milieu, so that the 
youth is beset without as well as within 
by conflicting tendencies and only finds 
his true level after much storm and 
stress and the warring of many influ- 
ences. The various types recorded are 
all more or less familiar to us. Oliver’s 
mother, the traditional Southern lady, 
gracious, delicately nurtured, intense, 
dominating and limited ; Malachi, the old 
negro body-servant, “ weazened-faced, 
bald-headed,” devoted, picturesque ; Miss 
Clendenning, the mother-hearted spin- 


* THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER Horn. By F. Hop- 
a eee Smith. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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ster, dainty and decorative, and Mar- 
garet Grant, the New England girl, pro- 
gressive, independent and Oliver's 
guardian angel. Mr. Smith has con- 
tributed nothing new to literature in the 
way of characterization, but he has pro- 
vided us with a book that is eminently 
readable and that some enterprising 
dramatist will undoubtedly seize upon 
in the hope that it may be eminently 


layable. 
play: m 


Roman Biznet, By Georgia Wood Pang- 
born. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co., 
$1.50 
For a first novel Roman Biznet is a 

rare success. So many writers of fiction 

have foreign imaginations, and accord- 
ingly lay their scenes among the hills 
and valleys of fancy, where it is easy to 
depend upon poetic license in making 
descriptions; but it is quite another un- 
dertaking to dramatize situations and 
portray conditions that have always been 
familiar. Here the literary artist is con- 
fined to a distribution of facts and to 
interpretations of real characters. And 
this is what Mrs. Pangborn has accom- 
plished so admirably in the story of 

Roman Biznet. The scene is laid in the 

upper part of New York State, which 

was her early home, with that illuminat- 
ing touch which genius gives to reality. 

The plot of the story hinges upon the 

theory that “our parents are little more 

than the chalice in which the wine of 
our natural inheritance is carried over 
from one generation to another,”—a sort 
of “ quassia” or bitterwood bowl. The 
hero inherits genius and vice from a 
heterogeneous ancestry of French, In- 
dian and German nationalities. -And in 
the development of this young mu- 
sician’s character the author shows re- 
markable insight into the biological 
problem of consciousness which is so 
mysterious and interesting to modern 
scientists. But she vitalizes the great 
question with the life of a man and col- 
ors the logic of her conclusions with in- 
cidents so incontestably real that it would 
be difficult indeed to refute the argument 
of her illustrations. Only at the end 
does sentiment and the mere poetry of 
art get the better of her “ bionomica] ” 
judgment; but for the sake of bringing 
her story to a cheerful finish she over- 
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reaches her own convictions and allows 
the hero to escape his sad destiny 
through a happy mysticism. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the book 
is the piquant quality of the author’s 
literary style. Everything in it has not 
only significance and character, but 
color. A tiny child flutters in and out 
through the pages like a red maple leaf, 
and there is a white chrysalis maiden 
who wings out into a lunar-moth woman. 
Youth is given a rainbow setting, and 
wisdom is made vivid in the yellow, 
crinkled face of age, while the scenery 
is like home ground to the reader, so 
naturally green-growing are all the trees 
and grass. The marvel is that the author 
has also contrived to hide in her foliage 
all those first questions of life and death 
which have reddened the earth with 
tragedies since the time of Cain and 
Abel. 
a 


Hearts Courageous. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co., 
$1.50. 

An author sometimes owns his land- 
scape just as he owns his ink horn and 
pen wiper. It is his stage scenery, ex- 
actly suited to the characters to be ex- 
ploited. He has conjured it up out of 
his earth imagination, and beautified it 
beyond the power of Divine Providence 
to accomplish through the natural agen- 
cies of sun and rain. Thus Mary John- 
ston owns a marvelous landscape some- 
where in her imagination of Virginia. 
And she has written three novels to 
prove her title deed to it. Yet here is 
Hallie Erminie Rives calmly appropriat- 
ing the very lights and shadows of it! 
Not only is the scene the same as the one 
familiar to readers of “ Audrey,” but 
many of the characters are the same. 
However, we said nothing so long as 
these novelists were content to borrow 
historical celebrities from one another. 
We were perfectly willing that Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson should fig- 
ure as heroes in one story and heavy vil- 
lains in another; but when it comes to 
renting literary pastures for genius, we 
protest. We insist that every writer 
ought to have his own shade trees and 
Hae and leave his neighbor’s alone. 

earts Courageous is in all essentials ex- 
actly like Miss Johnston’s novels of Co- 
lonial Virginia, except that it is not quite 
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so good, particularly in the sword play 
of the villain. We are not sure of our 
sporting ethics, but we doubt if this gen- 
tleman ought to fight with his legs when 
it is a contest of arm skill. There is 
something feminine in the advantage he 
takes of his antagonist. But the fact 
that this is a clean, wholesome story is a 
remarkable comment to make upon a nov- 
el written by the author of “ A Furnace 
of Earth.” ss 


The Confessions of a Matchmaking Mother. 
By Lillias Campbell Davidson. New 
York: J. F. Taylor & Co., $1.50. 

Only foolish young things like Mary 
McLane, and bad old men like Rousseau 
are ever shockingly truthful in their con- 
fessions to all the worst elements in hu- 
man nature. These have added to them- 
selves whatever their imagination could 
win from the wicked world at large in 
order to round out their little individual 
evils into universal types—just as some 
others attempt to incarnate all the vir- 
tues. But the average writer of confes- 
sions, who is generally a woman, only 
tells whatever will redound to her honor 
and glory. So this matchmaking mother, 
who corners the matrimonial market and 
marries off eight daughters, besides risk- 
ing the adventure a second time herself, 
has told only how she encouraged roman- 
tic circumstances and coached Cupid 
when the right man strayed into her dove 
cote. There is nothing sinister in her 
point of view, nor wickedly unscrupulous 
in her pretty love campaigns, but 
enough humor and wisdom in both to 
suggest a woman of wit and experience. 
Meanwhile her literary style suggests an 
eld~’ person’s economy in matters of sen- 
tiiuent and a maternal energy in working 
out wedded bliss for her children. 

cal . 

The Ballet Girl and On Guard. By Matilde 
Serao. New York: Harper and Bros., 
$1.50. 

About a year ago we had occasion, in 
connection with this same author’s 
“ Land of Cockayne,” to call attention to 
the principal fault of that book in par- 
ticular and of current Italian fiction in 
general—that it is all nothing more than 
a pastiche of French “ naturalism,” and 
like most imitations out-Herods Herod. 
The two stories contained in the present 
volume seem, if anything, rather more 
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sympathetic, if such a word can ever be 
applied to the “ naturalist’s” scalpel- 
like interest in the cadaver of society; 
but if the surgeon’s cold impassivity has 
momentarily given place to the general 
practitioner’s smug expression of hypo- 
critical concern, the only conclusions we 
are authorized to draw from this change 
cf countenance is that it is a question of 
some other disease—that is all. The dis- 
tirictive trait about these stories, as of the 
school to which they belong, is, in a sin- 
gle word, the power of visual evocation. 

n fact, it may be said that Zola’s and 
Tolstoy’s reputations, together with 
their imitators’, including Matilde Se- 
rao’s, depend largely on this power. 

“Then the convict got up. He was little 
and fat, with a protruding stomach and mean, 
short legs; his head was big, his nose was flat, 
and his hair like the bristles of a brush, stand- 
ing straight up from the forehead; his eyes 
were colorless.” 


“ Lodoiska was tall and graceful, fair and 


blonde, with large blue eyes, one of which un- 
fortunately looked in the wrong direction.” 


This is the sort of thing—this hard, 
sharp outline, crude and harsh as_ tho 
scratched with a nail on a piece of flint; 
and always this little characteristic 
stigma—this squint that the readers of 
“ Resurrection ” will remember, or what 
not. But marvelous as it is, what after 
all is the end of this photographic repro- 
duction of actuality, upon whose accu- 
racy these authors plume themselves? 
Surely a novel is no place for the serious 
discussion of social problems, nor for the 
constatation of social conditions, as they 
pretend. It lacks the very first essential 
of such a study, the obligation of verac- 
ity; and the fact that whatever <‘se it 
does it must create an illusion, is enou:;h 
to invalidate its testimony. In his “ De- 
velopment of English Thought” Pro- 
fessor Patten remarks very shrewdly 
that the economists are all turning nov- 
elists; and the remark, if true, will ex- 
plain a good many things. It will ex- 
plain the novelists’ penchant for “ scien- 
tific treatment’ and “ impersonality ;” 
it will explain this curious pretension of 
theirs to write “ social studies;” and it 
will explain, better than any other for- 
mula we can think of, Matilde Serao and 
her commingling of journalism and fic- 
tion. 
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Pebbles 


At every funeral the*pall bearers do some 
funny talking before they return home.— 
Atchison Globe. 


THINGS THAT WENT WRONG. 

“ Have you any of Dr. Rybold’s Specific for 
Grip ?” asked the customer. “No,” replied 
the salesman at the drug store. “We are 
out of that.” “‘ Then let me have something 
just. as good.” “We haven’t anything as 
good,” said the salesman.—Chicago Tribune. 


“NOTHING TO ARBITRATE.” 


The children may shiver when north winds 
blow, 
“There’s nothing to arbitrate.” 
The babies may cry when the fire’s low; 
“ There’s nothing to arbitrate.” 
Let the stoves be cold when the snow drifts 
high, 
Let the Frost King bite as he hurries by, 
Let the mothers weep as their loved ones die— 
“There’s nothing to arbitrate.” 


There are men whose faces are sad and wan, 
But “ there’s nothing to arbitrate ;” 
There are breasts from which hope has for- 
ever gone, 
But “ there’s nothing to arbitrate ;” 
The ones who are turning the humble away 
May have to appeal themselves some day— 
Will the Master then turn unto them and 
say: 
“ There’s nothing to arbitrate? ” 
—Chicago Record Herald. 


....- MODERN FEETBALL—How to Play It.— 
The Center Rush—The qualifications of a cen- 
ter rush are beef, a thick skull and good teeth. 
Any man with the instincts of a bulldog and 
qualified to kill steers at the stockyards would 
make a good center rush. 

Some centers stand with one foot behind 
the other, some on both feet, but the best 
stand with both feet on the opposing player’s 
neck. The center starts the play. He should 
snap the ball quickly with one hand, while 
with the other he craftily twists the ear of 
his opponent. He should then lunge forward, 
raise his head sharply, and butt his opponent 
on the nose guard. While playing on de- 
fensive he should use his head as a battering 
ram. If his opponent plays low he should 
reach over and bite him. If his teeth are 
good he can hold his opponent and at the same 
time wave both arms to show the umpire that 
his opponent is holding. When a man is bit 
hard in the arm he usually grabs the man who 
bit him. This gives the center a chance to 
wave both arms and attract the official’s no- 
tice, and it often results in gaining ten yards 
because the other man is holding—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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The President's Economic Policy 


THE President has now given to the 
public-his opinions as to the policy that 
should be pursued with respect to both 
the tariff and the Trusts. Other promi- 
nent Republicans appear to follow him 
with some reluctance. Almost without 
exception they say that there are evils as- 
sociated with Trusts, but his remedy of 
a Constitutional Amendment they do not 
accept with enthusiastic approval. They 
do agree with him—Governor Cummins, 
of Iowa, excepted—that a reduction of 
the tariff duties on foreign products like 
those of the Trusts would afford no rem- 
edy. Concerning tariff revision without 
special reference to Trusts some stand 
with Senator Hanna, who says “ the tar- 
iff is good enough as it is; ” but a major- 
ity content themselves with asserting that 
when the tariff is revised the work must 
be done by the Republican party. Thus 
far we have noticed no commendation by 
leading Republican speakers of the Presi- 
dent’s plan for revision by a Commission. 


The President says that changed and 
rapidly shifting conditions call for some 
machinery that can be used to readjust 
the tariff rates in accord with them. As 
the changes since 1897 have been very 
great, this is virtually an assertion that 


there is need now of readjustment. But 
the President’s associates do not admit 
this. If he is right on this point, and if 
a Constitutional Amendment for the re- 
straint of Trusts is much to be desired, 
then he is far in advance of them. 
Whether he be right or wrong his ad- 
dresses have made these allied questions 
the paramount issties of the campaign. 
Both of his plans involve delay. If 
three-fourths of the States should sup- 
port a Constitutional Amendment trans- 
ferring to the central Government their 
powers with respect to corporations, the 
change could not be made in less than 
about five years. Delay, he says, would 
give time for thorough discussion and 
careful deliberation. But we should say 
that the practical questions are: Will the 
people: cheerfully wait five years, not for 
the application of remedies, but for the 
creation of power by which remedies may 
be applied ; and is thete reason to expect 


that within five years thirty-four States 
will surrender to Congress and the 
Washington Government the powers 
which they now exercise with regard: to 
corporations ? 

The demand for the restraint of Trusts 
is made by so many people, and so many 
are convinced that for some Trust evils 
there is a remedy in tariff revision, that 
a majority might vote against the Repub- 
lican party if that party should promise 
only the remedies that might follow a 
Constitutional Amendment in the dim fu- 
ture. This is one of the dangers of a 
policy of delay in a country governed by 
parties. There is the evil of “‘raised 
prices,” for example, mentioned at Grand, 
Rapids last week by Senator Beveridge, 
who has spoken earnestly and frequently 
in defense of great industrial combina- 
tions. There are many who are unwill- 
ing to wait five or more years for the 
application of a remedy to that. We be- 
lieve that a reduction or the removal of 
some tariff duties, for which there is no 
longer any excuse on the ground of pro- 
tection, would be a remedy for this evil. 
At the same time the President’s argu- 
ment for the creation of a sovereign pow- 
er that shall supervise and regulate the 
Trusts is a strong one. But we are not 
confident that the needed three-fourths 
of the States would vote, within five 
years or three times five, to divest them- 
selves of the corporation powers they 
now possess. Perhaps the President, 
whose earnestness and sincerity we never 
question, would have proposéd the tariff 
remedy also if he had had a more in- 
timate knowledge of tariff conditions. 
His assertion that neither anthracite coal 
nor the products of the Standard Oil 
Company are dutiable shows that he has 
not yet made a careful study of the tariff 
laws. 

It is true, as we have said before, that 
an attempt to revise certain schedules of 
the tariff now would probably involve a 
general revision and that the effect of 
such a revision upon the business of the 
country would be temporarily unfortu- 
nate. But if the choice lies between re- 
vision by the friends of the protective 
policy and revision by its enemies, as 
Governor Cummins and some others say, 
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then it may be the part of wisdom to re- 
vise in the near future. That there will 
be such a choice, however, is a matter of 
opinion only. It depends upon the num- 
ber and earnestness of those Republicans 
who ask for revision and upon the extent 
and character of “ reorganization ” in the 
Democratic party. 
Except so far as they involve consider- 
able delay the President’s plans for a 
readjustment of the tariff by means of a 
Commission have the merit of ideal ex- 
cellence. But they are not practicable. 
We should be glad to see the tariff 
“ treated as a business proposition.” We 
shall continue to hope for such treatment 
of the question. But for some time to 
come, in all probability, revisions will be 
‘made in the old way. The President does 
not describe so clearly as could be desired 
the kind of Commission he has in mind. 
By experience we know only one kind, a 
temporary Commission appointed under 
an Act of Congress and required to re- 
port within a given time. Such was the 
Tariff Commission of 1882, a protection- 
ist body, whose recommendations for an 
average reduction of 25 per cent. were 
not accepted by a protectionist Congress. 
We may infer from the context that in 
speaking of an inquiry and the findings 
of “a body of experts of such high char- 
acter and ability that they could be 
trusted to deal with the subject purely 
from the standpoint of our business and 
industrial needs,” the President has in 
mind continuous and progressive read- 
justment, possibly by executive action, 
authorized or approved by Congress. _ 
The inquiries and findings of such a 
Commission as Mr. Roosevelt would ap- 
point could not fail to be of great value. 
But Congress will insist upon fixing the 
tariff rates by its legislation. It will not 
delegate its power over tariff duties to 
any Commission or to executive officers. 
This may as well be conceded, and if the 
President is thinking of any such dele- 
gation of authority he should lay the idea 
aside. Still, a permanent Commission of 
experts, empowered to inquire and 
recommend, would be useful, and—as in 
all probability there will be no tariff legis- 
lation at the coming short session—the 
labors of a temporary Commission, in- 
structed to report in December, 1903, 
would greatly assist in that readjustment 
of duties which must ere long be made. 
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The people have confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s honesty of purpose. We hope his 
views as to a Commission will be com- 
pletely set forth in his next message. 


a 
John Mitchell’s Defense 


On the face of it John Mitchell’s de- 
fense of the strike ordered by him as 
President of the United Mine Workers 
of America is strong and valid. Whether 
it is as valid as it seems depends on the 
truth of assertions, the evidence for 
which is not in the hands of the public. 
President Baer’s defense of the mine- 
owners and that of Abram Hewitt 
seemed equally strong until they were 
traversed by Mr. Mitchell. Both sides 
are appealing, as they should, to the pub- 
lic, and the public wants the facts, being 
a good deal mystified to know what they 
are and where the right lies. But the 
winter is near, and the public will very 
soon be getting angry with somebody, 
and perhaps will not be very particular 
with which side; and when that time 
comes it will be easier to reach the ‘few 
owners or managers than the many and 
irresponsible workmen. This is a fact 
that may well give them reason to recon- 
sider their decision that there is “ noth- 
ing to arbitrate,” and no conclusion but 
unconditional surrender. 

That part of President Mitchell’s very 
able letter which is the most important 
is that in which he repeats specifically 
that the mine-workers do not seek to in- 
terfere with the management of the coal 
properties or with the proper discipline 
of the workers’ force; but they do make 
five definite demands. They are these: 

1. An increase of wages for men em- 
ployed on piece work. This does not 
seem, on the face of it, unreasonable. 
President Mitchell asserts that the wages 
now paid are less than those paid for less 
dangerous work in the bituminous mines. 
At any rate this is a proper subject for 
negotiation and even arbitration. 

2. A reduction in the hours of labor of 
men employed by the day. This also 
seems not unreasonable, if, as President 
Mitchell says, in the bituminous mines an 
eight-hour day is the rule and a ten- 
hour day in the anthracite mines. At any 
rate, this is again a proper subject for 
negotiation or arbitration. 

3. Pay for a legal ton of coal. That 
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looks all right. We understand that the 
difficulty may be to determine how much 
of a load is coal, and how much stone, 
and that the owners and the miners are 
at odds on the question. But it would 
seem that some agreement ought to be 
reached by which it can be settled what 
weight of the stuff mined must go to a 
ton. We should think that arbitration 
would be quite proper. 

4. That the coal be honestly weighed 
and correctly recorded. That goes, or 
ought to, without saying, and we sup- 
pose nobody would deny it. By agree- 
ment or arbitration it should be easy to 
settle so simple a matter as the weights 
of the carloads. 

5. An agreement for a specified period 
as to wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. Of course this, like the other 
agreements, would recognize the organi- 
zation of the miners, but that ought to be 
done and is already done. In the bitu- 
minous field there is already such an 
agreement as is asked, and it works well ; 
why should it not work as well in Penn- 
sylvania? 

These are all the points in President 
Mitchell’s letter that it is important to 
consider. We are pleased that he is able 
to declare that on the whole there has 
been no general outbreak of violence, and 
that the officers of the United Mine 
Workers have exercised a fairly rigid re- 
straint. Yet there has been a consider- 
able amount of irresponsible violence, 
and President Mitchell is hardly justified 
in blaming the operators’ guards for it. 

We take pleasure in bearing witness 
to the general dignity and apparent fair- 
ness of President Mitchell’s reply and ap- 
peal to the public. In its character it is 
quite worthy to be compared with the 
statements of President Baer and Mr. 


Hewitt. 
Js 


The Minimum Wage 


One of the principal grievances 
charged by the mine workers in the an- 
thracite field is the wide variation of 
payment for similar services The same 
company in different collieries pays from 
$1.35 to $1.85 or $2.00 for what the men 
claim is the same class of work. The 
operators reply that conditions are so 
different in the collieries that no uniform 
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scale of wages can be _ established. 
Herein, they say, is a difference between 
anthracite and bituminous mining, since 
in the latter the conditions are more uni- 
form. 

The facts, however, do not sustain the 
claim of the operators. Prior to the 
strike of 1897 in the bituminous section 
there was the same variation in wages 
as there is now in the anthracite mines. 
But the union, in its successive agree- 
ments with the association of operators, 
established a minimum wage of $2.10 for 
8 hours in the four States, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, for the 
lower class of labor which in the anthra- 
cite field are paid $1.35 to $2.00 for 10 
hours. Wide variations were made in 
the contract price for mining coal rang- 
ing from 50c. to $1.00 per ton, owing 
to local conditions, but these variations 
apply solely to the contract mines. The 
mine-worker who is paid by the day re- 
ceives the uniform minimum of $2.10. 

The policy of the minimum wage is 
attacked on the ground that it reduces 
all labor to the same level and does not 
offer an incentive to the more ambitious 
to excel. This is a misapprehension. 
Miners almost never stipulate that their 
minimum shall be the maximum paid by 
the employer. There are a few small 
unions, such as the German compositors 
in some of their locals, which prohibit 
the employer from paying more than the 
minimum scale, but these unions general- 
ly have a “second class” scale, lower 
than the minimum, which may be paid 
to older men. This lower scale is looked 
upon as an exception and is granted only 
by special action of a committee of the 
union appointed for the purpose. The 
great majority of unions which insist on 
a minimum have no provision for a low- 
er scale, but on the other hand they 
have no rule fixing a maximum, The 
employer is permitted to pay his better 
help as high above the minimum as he 
chooses. Indeed there are many cases 
where an employer pays his entire force 
more than the union minimum. This is 
true in several of the book and job offices 
in New York, and there are at least three 
dailies in this city, the Herald, Tribune 
and Journal, which pay all of their com- 
positors $30.00 per week, where the 
union scale is $27.00 per week. This en- 
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ables these publishers to have the pick of 
union labor. 

Many employers claim that, granting 
the union does not fix the maximum, 
nevertheless it places the minimum so 
high that they cannot afford to pay su- 
perior workmen a higher figure, and this 
compels them to place all on the same 
level. If they could pay their inferior 
men 25c. or 50c. below the arbitrary 
minimum they could then rate each man 
according to his worth and need not per- 
petrate the injustice of paying good and 
poor alike. 

This criticism brings out the essential 
object of the minimum-wage policy. 
There is no absolute rule that determines 
what labor is worth, provided all com- 
petitors pay the same wages. If an em- 
ployer knows that all his competitors are 
paying at least $2.00 per day for common 
labor, he knows that he is just as well 
off when paying $2.00 as he would be at 
$1.00 if they paid only $1.00. He must 
charge a higher price to the consumer 
for his product, on account of the higher 
wages, but he knows that his competitors 
must also charge a higher price for the 
same reason. The only limit to the 
hight of wages, provided all competitors 
pay the same, is the ability of consumers 
to pay the higher prices. This is exactly 
the theory of the protective tariff, which 
excludes the products of foreign cheap 
labor so as to enable home employers to 
charge enough more for their products 
to compensate them for the higher scale 
of American wages. 

But this policy of protection is defeated 
partly or altogether unless the union 
vomes in and establishes a minimum; 
because without the minimum there can 
always be found employers who will take 
advantage of immigrant labor or of less 
efficient labor to cut wages. And these, 
when they bring their prodticts on the 
market, can undersell their competitors 
who pay the union scale. Or more like- 
ly they can say to their efficient work- 
man, after the ordinary manner of busi- 
ness bluffing, “I am paying you $3.00 a 
day, but I can get this immigrant or this 
gray-haired man, who is just as good as 
you, for $2.50 a day.” The employer 
knows that this workman cannot afford 
to lose his job even temporarily, and 
therefore he can use his privilege of sub- 
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stituting inferior workmen at lower 
wages as a club to bring down the pay 
of his superior men. Then when this 
lower scale is established the same rough 
argument is used again, and wages keep 
coming down as long as there are less 
efficient men who can be played against 
the more efficient. 

This points to the answer which the 
union gives to the question, “ How does 
the superior workman like to be made a 
tool to keep up the pay of the inferior 
workmen?” In keeping up their pay by 
keeping them from working at less than 
the union’s minimum he is really pro- 
tecting himself as much or more than 
them. When work is slack they, and not 
he, will be laid off, provided the pay of 
each is the same, and when business is 
brisk he stands a chance of an increase 
while they are employed at the minimum. 

Differences among workmen, even in 
the skilled trades, are not as great as dif- 
ferences among the salaried classes. The 
latter are employed for the sake of quali- 
ties fitted for responsibility, management, 
solicitation and the like, which adhere to 
individuals in widely different degrees. 
As soon as a workman is distinguished 
by these qualities he is taken out of the 
ranks of wage-earners and placed in the 
salaried class. In this class each man is 
rated on his own peculiar merits and 
there is a wide range for promotion. But 
those remaining in the wage class are 
doing duplicate work. One man is easily 
replaced by another of the same trade, 
whether paid by the piece or by the day. 
Consequently, unless a minimum is set, 
the inferior men are continually dragging 
down the superior ones, and the latter 
cannot expect to be paid much higher 
than the minimum unless their peculiar 
abilities raise them into the salaried class. 
The minimum being set by the union 
both the inferior and the superior work- 
men profit by it. It is for this reason 
that the unionist criticises the non-union- 
ist who prides himself on his ability to 
stand alone, for the unionist feels that 
this ability would be dragged down with 
the others did not the unions protect the 
minimum. It is the duty of all superior 
workmen to join in helping the inferior 
ones maintain the minimum, because 
they all profit by it. To throw the bur- 
den on the few and then call the act a 
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mark of superiority is a grievous addi- 
tion of insult to injury. 

The minimum wage, like many an- 
other tendency of a high'civilization, in- 
creases the proportion of the inefficient. 
The higher the minimum the more par- 
ticular is the employer in weeding out 
the incompetent. Old age and ill health 
on the one hand, shiftlessness and intem- 
perance on the other, are increasing 
problems as competition becomes more 
strenuous and the standards of living and 
acting become higher. But these prob- 
lems should be met by other measures 
and their burden should not be laid upon 
industry or labor. B 


Bishop Potter's Charge 


BisHop Porter is a strong man, one 
of the strongest ecclesiastics in the coun- 
try. He has been an efficient and gen- 
erally successful and popular bishop over 
this metropolitan Episcopal diocese. He 
is a man of positive convictions, with 
whom it was not always possible to agree, 
especially when he chose to pose as the 
laudator of a purer past age at the ex- 
pense of the patriotism of the present 
day. 

The charge of Bishop Potter to the 
clergy and laity of the diocese on the 
occasion of the late diocesan convention 
was on the subject of Temperance. 
What he had to say could not but be of 
much interest, and it suggests many lines 
of thought. 

The special thought of the charge, re- 
duced to its lowest terms, is this, that 
legal prohibition of the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is an ignorant and fanatical 
way of suppressing intemperance, and 
that the best method is by establishing 
a more refined and decent public house, 
where the temptations to excess will be 
reduced to a minimum. His opinion of 
prohibition may be judged from such 
extracts as these: 


“ An unrefiecting public sentiment has taken 
refuge in legislation which, if it refused to 
face the issues which it raised, brushed them 
aside with sweeping enactments, that at one 
blow proposed to destroy a traffic which it 
could not control. Nothing could have dem- 
onstrated more clearly the utter failure of 
that attempt than the hysterical and vitupera- 
tive denunciations with which the failure of 
that attempt has been met.” 
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“It has produced formalists, but it has not 
been fruitful in virtue. It is not necessary 
at this late day to produce the evidence for 
this, for at last the facts have become so 
notorious that honest men have ceased to 
challenge them.” 

“Our prohibitory laws, whether we put 
them in operation on one day only or on all 
days, are as stupid as they are ineffectual.” 

“ You will gather from all this how super- 
ficial, how utterly inhuman, inconsiderate 
and unreasonable I regard a great deal of that 
doubtless often well-intentioned zeal which 
seeks to make men and women virtuous and 
temperate by a law of indiscriminate repres- 
sion. I do! I do!” 


It will be seen that the Bishop has no 
patience with prohibition. The better 
remedy he then describes. After show- 
ing that men go to a saloon to satisfy 
various wants, some of which are quite 
innocent, and that the saloon-keeper is 
to be antagonized by separating these 
wants, he says: 

“This the great Public House Movement 
in Emgland [described by Earl Grey] has 
done. If you want gin, or whisky, or any 
intoxicant, you must go to a place where these 
are sold by corporate authority, and utterly 
without profit to the individual who sells them. 
If this individual can sell you instead, tea, 
milk, coffee, or some other harmless beverage, 
he will share the profits of the sale, and at the 
end of the year the village, or town, or city 
will share it still more largely.” 


We do not care just now to go into an 
estimate of the merits of the Public 
House Movement, or the Gothenberg or 
South Carolina or military canteen sys- 
tem, as compared with Prohibition in 
Maine, Vermont or Kansas, altho we be- 
lieve that the drink evil is less marked 
in these States than it is under the sys- 
tem recommended. It is a matter for sta- 
tistics. What we wish to do is to raise a 
question or two as to the apology offered 
by the Bishop for those who drink to ex- 
cess. 

We quote: 

“How can I blame him [the mechanic] 
whose task is so narrow, so confining and so 
monotonous if, now and then, he ‘ evens up,’ as 
he says, and introduces a little variety into his 
life by getting drunk?” 

“ Modern life does not grow easier, or less 
anxious, or less exacting. It is singu- 
larly adapted, whether it is lived in towns or 
villages, or among fields or forests, to promote 
restlessness and discontent.” 

“Tf, seeking in vain for a task and a wage, 
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men and women strive for a little, to dull the 
keen edge of their despair, and to drown by 
intoxicants or narcotics the horror of their 
helplessness, is our only resuorce such legal 
enactments as shall make their mischievous 
self-indulgence more furtive and more 
adroit?” 

“The tasks of the bread-winner, the daily 
wage-earner are more exacting 
and monotonous than ‘those of their predeces- 
sors. Do we know how mechanical 
and monotonous, at last, a man’s task may 
become, and do we know what a mechan- 
ical monotony at length takes out of a man? 
For, until we do, we are in no position to 
judge our brotlier who, at the end of his day’s 
task, turns to stimulants or narcotics, which 
to us may be abhorrent.” 

Now the questions we would ask are 
these: Is it true that the task of the work- 
ingman to-day is heavier and harder than 
it was before the days of machinery? 
Are not hours shorter, and comforts 
greater, food more abundant and famines 
fewer? How does the task of life here, 
in this land of modern strenousness, com- 
pare with the task of life in such a land 
as Russia, where the earlier conditions 
yet prevail? 

Again, is it quite sure that the monot- 
ony of life, and so the temptation to 
“even up,” is greater now than in the 
earlier generations? Is the task of the 
spinner and weaver in the factories more 
monotonous than was that of the spin- 
ner and weaver of old times? We much 
doubt it. Is running a sewing-machine 
more monotonous than was stitching 
with a needle? Does not an artisan in 
the shop, working with machinery per- 
haps as much as nine hours a day, think 
and read as much, and is he not as alert, 
as the cobbler and smith whom he has 
replaced? And if such is the fact, does 
not the explanation or apology for cur- 
rent drunkenness fail ? 

And further, is it quite sure that the 
explanation does not break down when 
we consider that, as the Bishop says, the 
modern strain is quite as hard on women 
as on men, especially the women in the 
factories, while yet few of them are 
driven by monotony to drink? 

And, once more, is it not true, as 
Bishop Potter says, that the habit of 
drinking has been decreasing for a cen- 
tury? There was more drinking in the 
period when he says there was less mo- 
notony. It was a greater curse than now 
in the days when Friar Tuck sang: 
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“] cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 

but I do think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood.” 


And is not Russia, the land of primi- 
tive simplicity, and the land of Govern- 
ment public-houses, the land also most 
cursed with drunkenness ? 

We greatly honor the earnestness of 
Bishop Potter, and we thank him for 
calling attention to this great evil of in- 
temperance, as to which we are too much 
given to despair. There may be some- 
thing more than we have yet found in 
the remedy he has lately heard of and 
recommends, but other remedies have 
their place. Prohibition has not worked 
well when imposed on large unwilling 
cities. We suppose it has worked well 
these dozen years in the lamented Father 
Scully’s city of Cambridge, and in hun- 
dreds of counties where the local option 
of the people has demanded and sup- 
ported and enforced it. 


re 
For a Higher Agriculture 


On every hand we see indications of a 
spontaneous movement for higher agri- 
culture. It is not alone that.science is 
giving the farmer a deeper insight into 
his work, but that scientific methods are 
being applied to production. The idea 
of university extension in agriculture in- 
cludes our agricultural experiment sta- 
tions which for the most part are con- 
nected with colleges or universities. 
There are now nearly sixty of these sta- 
tions in the United States, and not only 
is every one of these doing original work, 
but each year doing better work. The 
whole movement has been a remarkable 
evolutionary development. The pro- 
fessors themselves had no idea what 
could be done until the work opened and 
expanded before them. The Chautauqua 
Reading Course for home studies was a 
revelation of genius. Instead of gath- 
ering pupils to the books it carried the 
book and the work to the pupils. It was 
owing to this example that the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1872 took up the 


idea as applicable to farmers and farm 


work. The courses were gradually mul- 
tiplied to cover plant production, animal 
husbandry, dairying, horticulture, home 
economics, botany, entomology, until 
some twenty subdivisions of applied 
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study were established. Not only were 
there prescribed courses of reading, but 
lesson papers were sent out to advise and 
guide the student. Cornell based its 
work on the idea that a very large num- 
ber of farmers could not be induced to 
read scientific volumes, but that they could 
be induced to take an interest in simple, 
short and easily digested lessons. Such 
lessons were prepared and distributed 
very widely through the State of New 
York. Then came the attempt to intro- 
duce nature study into rural schools. 
This was an effort along the line which 
THE INDEPENDENT has long urged that 
children in the country should be edu- 
cated for country life and country em- 
ployments. During last year 28,000 
teachers were under instruction in these 
nature lessons. City teachers are now 
as greedy for the leaflets as country 
teachers, and a spirit of sympathy with 
nature is being created where it was most 
lacking. Much is done in this way to 
counteract the drift toward city life and 
create a reaction. 

There followed, very naturally, after 
these tentative and growing efforts a 
School of Correspondence, managed by 
Cornell University and paid for by the 
State. Thirty-five thousand dollars is 
granted annually by the New York Leg- 
islature to aid Professor Bailey and his 
coadjutors in this novel development of 
education. The aim is, first, to instruct 
directly ; but, secondly, to stimulate per- 
sonal investigation and experiment—that 
is, to awaken thought and to lead to 
wiser methods of farm labor. Member- 
ship in the Correspondence School has 
gone from 1,500 in 1897 to 27,000 in 
1901. A branch of this work not antici- 
pated is opening very widely—that is, 
help extended to those who are breaking 
down in other industries or in profes- 
sional life. The overload of our cities 
is gradually finding a door open to a 
more natural life on the land. As far as 
possible this class of inquirers is in- 
structed how to make a successful be- 
ginning in horticulture or agriculture. 
The absolute ignorance of the large share 
of such inquirers as to the very simplest 
elements of these pursuits is amazing. 
It follows that the work to be done by 
the managers of the school is elementary 
and toilsome. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
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correspondence work is that carried on 
with the younger students in schools and 
families. Junior Naturalist clubs have 
been formed and furnished with a month- 
ly publication that is devoted to child na- 
ture topics. The only obligation placed 
upon the recipient of the Naturalist is to 
make comment. In this way the child is 
awakened to think about what he sees 
and reads and to think critically. The 
great trouble with early education is lack 
of accuracy in observation. To require 
criticism on the part of the pupil is the 
old rule that he thinks best who thinks 
pen in hand. Over 750 clubs have been 
formed since, September, 1900. The Cor- 
nell work is thus fourfold, consisting of 
Farmers’ Reading Courses, Nature 
Study for students and teachers, Help 
for the Stranded and Guidance for the 
Juniors. This sort of work, carried on 
from Cornell, has naturally greatly in- 
creased the demand for agricultural in- 
struction at the university itself. Our 
farmer boys have been stimulated to take 
up courses of study corelated to agricul- 
ture. Nature once opened before them 
reveals such a universe of problems that 
they cannot be content to stop at any one 
point. How to make farming pay opens 
into how to make farm life interesting 
and delightful. 

Agriculture involves every known 
science and draws on them all. To open 
these departments of nature transforms 
the dreariness of ordinary farming into 
the most fascinating of pursuits. This is 
what is before us—a new evolution of 
agriculture. The great majority of those 
who leave farms are those who have nev- 
er been educated to understand what the 
farmer sees and handles, and what he 
must deal with appreciatively in order to 
thrive. In other words, they have not 
learned to do anything as it should be 
done. Jordan says: 


“The great obstacle in the way of the ef- 
fective workingman is not capital, it is inef- 
ficiency. Brains and heart are the only serv- 
ants that a man can afford to pay for. If you 
cannot furnish one or the other of these there 
is no help for you. You cannot live by the 
work of your hands alone.” 


This is the key to the rural problem, and 
it is the key also to the question of con- 
gested cities. The world does not need 
to pity men because their hands are cal- 
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loused or their clothing soiled, what it 
needs is to sing with Longfellow: 


“The nobility of labor, 
The pedigree of toil.” 


There is good reason why we believe 
that in themanual labor elementof school 
life and in the establishment of such a 
university extension throughout all our 
rural population, we have an influence 
which will work a revolution in society. 
We are working out the ideal of Ruskin; 
of William Morris and Thomas Carlyle. 
Agriculture, which had been dethroned 
from its position as the leading industry, 
must be restored to its precedence. Pro- 
fessor Bailey says: 

“Tt is our fixed conviction that we are un- 
der obligation to help the farmer in every way 
possible in his present day difficulties, by 
means of experiments, investigations, bulle- 
tins, itinerant schools, institutes, inspection 
of his place; but that the greatest and most 
persistent effort should be expended in train- 
ing the rising generation.” 


Not a little of the accruing good has 
come about in the way of infusing our 
universities with a spirit of sympathy for 
industrial effort. Indeed we are aston- 
ished at the rapid growth of the moral 
purport and the social obligation which 
is expressed in the bulletins of these in- 


stitutions. 
& 


The diplomatic changes 
following the resignation 
of Ambassador White, of 
Berlin, are five. of them promotions, 


The Diplomatic 
Promotions 


reaching all the way from Brazil, through. 


Switzerland, Spain, Austria and Russia, 
to Germany. In each case the Ambassa- 
dor or Minister takes a step upward. 
This is as it should be, when service has 
been well performed. It is in the line of 
the best diplomatic customs of other 
countries, and the pity of it is: that we 
cannot expect the good manner to be con- 
tinued in a change of party control of our 
national Government. And yet diplo- 
macy has in it absolutely nothing parti- 
san. It makes no difference at Berlin or 
St. Petersburg whether the representa- 
tive of the United States is a Democrat 
or a Republican, as he has no partisan 
duties to perform there. It would have 
been in pursuance of the same policy if 
some one of our younger capable Secre- 
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taries of Legation had been appointed to 
be Minister to brazil, but Mr.; David E. 
Thompson, of Nebraska, who is selected, 
is a man of ability and of wealth, which 
he has used philanthropically, and we 
doubt not he will perform the duties of 
the office, should he accept, as well as 
they can be performed by one without 
diplomatic training. He has what ought 
not to be, but is, an advantage, the means 
to support his position handsomely. We 
understand that on his return Ambassador 
White will press the matter of having 
our representatives abroad _ suitably 
housed and supported in foreign capitals. 
This is a more serious matter than it 
would appear to uninstructed people. 
The United States is strong and rich .. 
enough, so that it ought to afford to pro- 
vide as well for its representatives, except 
in the matter of lace and decorations, as 
any other nation in the world. 


& 


Zola VU" the morning of September 29th 

Emile Zola was found dead in his 
bedchamber, and his wife lay seriously 
affected in the same room. Whether the 
novelist’s death was caused by gas from 
an ill-regulated stove chimney or from 
some other accidental cause does not at 
this time appear certain. Of the ex- 
traordinary influence exerted by Zola on 
the recent literature of France and of the 
world it is not here the place to speak. 
If in many respects that influence was 
not entirely wholesome, was indeed even 
malign, yet the noble stand taken by Zola 
for justice and fair play at the time of 
the’ Dreyfus trial must at least absolve 
him from any accusation of sinister mo- 
tives. In the light of his action on that 
occasion we may believe that he wrote 
his “ naturalistic” novels sincerely and, 
as he thought, with an eye to the simple 


truth. 
& 


We have on several occa- 
sions shown that of the three 
agencies employed in civi- 
lized States to stop strikes, voluntary ar- 
bitration and the militia have so far 
proved failures, but compulsory arbitra- 
tion where it has been tried has been suc- 
cessful. In order that compulsory arbi- 
tration may be effective, however, it is 
necessary that the unions be incorporated 


Compulsory 
Arbitration 
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so that they may be held responsible for 
the awards of the court. We are glad 
to notice in this connection that the 
Wholesale Grocery Employes’ Union, of 
Chicago, will become incorporated on the 
first of the year. This step is taken as a 
preliminary to making an agreement 
with the employers so that the latter can 
have a guaranty that the argeement can 
be enforced upon both parties alike. 
This is the first time in this country, we 
believe, that a large union has voluntarily 
incorporated itself under a State law, 
and if this is the beginning of a general 
movement by labor unions along the 
same line there is little doubt but that 
sooner or later compulsory arbitration 
will follow, and then the millennium will 
arrive as far as strikes are concerned. 


& 


It must not be imagined 
that the $10,000,000 given 
to found the Carnegie In- 
stitution will make a great revolution 
in the study of science in this country. 
Indeed if its income should amount to 
$350,000, or even $500,000, that sum 
would be greatly exceeded by the annual 
appropriations for research and educa- 
tion already provided by our Govern- 
ment. Mr. H. W. Wiley, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has lately summed 
up these appropriations for the last year 
as follows: To the Bureau of Standards, 
$71,060; Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
$828,525 ; Geological Survey, $1,066,570 ; 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, $720,- 
000; Agriculture Department, $4,488,- 
960; Agricultural Colleges, $1,908,010; 
from the Federal Treasury, and enough 
else from the States, through former 
grants to them and other sources, to 
bring the total income of the agricultural 
colleges to the sum of $7,386,241. The 
Agricultural Experiment Stations re- 
ceived also from other sources an addi- 
tional sum to bring their income up to 
$1,231,881. The total sum aggregates 
$15,055,238, of which fully one-third is 
devoted wholly to scientific purposes, a 
sum ten times as great as the largest 
probable income of the Carnegie fund. 
It is clear that the Carnegie Institution 
cannot pretend to compete in scientific 
research with existing institutions. Har- 
vard University alone has an income four 
or five times as great as that of the Car- 


The Carnegie 
Institution 


negie Institution. Nevertheless, by a 
wise expenditure the Carnegie can won- 
derfully stimulate investigation along 
lines not otherwise provided for. The 
trustees cannot do better than to follow 
quite exactly the suggestion of Mr. Car- 
negie, who specified as one of the main 
objects of his foundation, 


“to discover the exceptional man in every de- 
partment of study, whenever and wherever 
found, inside or outside of schools, and enable 
him to make the work for which he seems 
specially designed his life work.” 


& 


: We publish elsewhere Gov- 
bikes Suds ogup ernor Taft’s admirable state- 
ment of the results of the 
negotiations with the Vatican. They are 
most satisfactory and justify the wisdom 
of the President in his sending the Com- 
mission to Rome. The vast holdings of 
the friars will be sold, and Governor Taft 
says the proceeds will go for the benefit 
of the Church in the Philippines, and not 
to the orders abroad. This is a matter 
of great importance, at least for the Cath- 
olic Church, about which we had been 
left in doubt. We are not surprised that 
the Vatican declined to promise to make 
the removal of the Spanish friars part 
of a civil contract, as it is a religious 
matter, and one that would offend Spain. 
But they will go just the same, only not 
in such a frank way. No priest will be 
sent to a people unwilling to receive him. 
Dispatches from Rome support what 
Governor Taft says. Archbishop Guidi 
goes as Apostolic Delegate, and will re- 
organize the Church with new bishops 
and schools to educate a native clergy, 
under charge of a religious order new to 
the islands. Everything is most hopeful, 
and those in this country who have been 
determined to make trouble, mostly Cath- 
olics, are finding themselves quite dis- 
concerted and rebuked by the result. 


& 


Again 


A British ©!* Norman Lockyer was 
right in his contention that 
the moral and political so- 
cieties, such as history, philosophy, law. 
politics, economics, with archeology and 
philology, ought to be taken into the 
British Royal Society, thus gathering ail 
the British scholars under one roof, but 
with separate sections. But the scientific 


Academy 
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men of the Royal Society did not gen- 
erally want the addition, preferring their 
separate dignity, and so the philologists, 
historians and related scholars have ob- 
tained a charter and will form a British 
Academy of their own and divide public 
interest with the scientists; and it would 
not be strange if they should command 
the larger attention, as does the French 
Academy. Now there remain the pure- 
ly literary men, whom the French Acad- 
emy admits and to whom it gives special 
welcome, the poets, novelists, essayists, 
men of the pen, which is not only 
mightier than the sword but mightier 
than the crucible, the battery or the sta- 
tistical table. In this country the tend- 
ency is to bring all the learned societies 
together and to have them hold their 
meetings simultaneously, and it may be 
that the establishment of the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington will fix a cen- 
ter there and give them all unity. 
ed 

The papers have been repeating the 
story that a colored girl from Texas has 
been refused admission, on account of 
her color, to the young women’s dormi- 
tories of the Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Ill. No doubt this will 
be copied all over the South as an 
evidence that the North draws the caste 
line as well as the South. It did seem 
strange that it could be true that in an 
institution of the Church whose founder 
called slavery the sum of all villainies, in 
the Church of Bishop Gilbert Haven, a 
girl should be refused education for her 
color. We learn that it was not in a col- 
lege building, but in a dormitory owned 
by a private corporation that this exclu- 
sion was made. In the young men’s dor- 
mitory a colored student was accommo- 
dated last year without objection. 

a 

The American Board, which will hold 
its annual mecting in Oberlin during the 
third week in October, will have some 
pleasant things to rejoice over. One is the 
extinction of the large debt, and the other 
is the payment, through the State De- 
partment at Washington, of one-quarter 
of the award made by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for losses on mission property 
during the Boxer outbreak of 1900. The 
award made by the Commission does not 
include personal losses, but that also will 
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soon be settled by the International Com- 
mission. The promptness of the pay- 
ment is in happy contrast with the long 
delay in securing settlement of claims for 
similar losses by outbreaks in Turkey. 
ed 
Far the most brilliant success with the 
airship thus far is that made a week ago 
by the experienced British aeronaut, Mr. 
Spencer, who sailed over St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and traveled thirty miles in the 
air, moving safely both with and against 
the light wind. His machine steered well, 
and he alighted without difficulty. This 
is a great step forward, but it is not busi- 
ness. Traffic cannot be helped by the 
airship till it discards the balloon, which 
both Spencer and Santos-Dumont retain. 
Langley and Bell are on the right track, 
and success in bird flight is sure to come. 
] 
The gift of a million, or a million and 
a half dollars, to Princeton Seminary, 
which comes by the will of Mrs. Mary J. 
Winthrop, of New York, will make 
Princeton, with possibly one exception, 
the best endowed theological seminary in 
the United States. This seminary has no 
organic connection with Princeton Uni- 
versity, but has its separate board of 
trustees. President Patten, lately of the 
college, will head its faculty, and thor- 
ough instruction, moderately conserva- 
tive, may be expected. 
& 
The General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada has been saved from 
a blunder by the good sense of its lay 


_members. The House of Bishops passed 


a canon forbidding remarriage even of 
the innocent party in a divorce; and in 
the lower house the clergy overwhelm- 
ingly sided with the bishops, but the lay 
vote was against the rule by a small ma- 
jority. So it was as in this country, the 
lawyers and judges against the clergy. 
& 


The President did not escape as hap- 
pily as we hoped from his accident at 
Pittsfield. The stupidity of the motor- 
man who thought it a fine thing to race 
with the President’s carriage for a cross- 
ing, and it may be the carelessness of the 
President’s driver, are responsible for 
much disappointment in those States 
which Mr. Roosevelt was to visit this 
week. 
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Francis C. Moore 


WE. cannot head the present para- 
graph relating to Mr. Francis C. Moore, 
head of the Continental Fire, as “ obitu- 
ary,’ for Mr. Moore is not dead; nor 
can we write “ valedictory,” for it is not 
likely that he is to leave the insurance 
profession fully. But his retirement is 
quite a surprise. It is not ascribed to a 
failure in health and comes only because, 
after more than thirty years with the 
company, beginning with a clerkship and 
folowing the late Geo. T. Hope in the 
presidency, he feels that he is entitled to 
a term of leisure and is able to consult 
his own preference. He is indubitably 
an underwriter of vigorous personality 
and has made what seems likely to be 
an enduring mark in the profession. 
Probably he is best known by the Uni- 
versal Mercantile Schedule, as to which 
we need only say now that the “ penal- 
izing’ idea is clearly right in theory. 
So is his very recent declaration that 
cities which want fire patrols ought to 
provide them at their own expense and 
not look to the underwriters for them; 
this position is sound, straightforward 
and might well be logically carried even 
further. Like forceful men generally, 
Mr. Moore has provoked opposition con- 
siderably; he has disturbed people who 
preferred to be quiet, and he has not al- 
ways been in the right. But he has won 
deserved respect for ability, sturdiness 
and energetic work, and his retirement 
from formal service is a matter for re- 
gret. 

& 
The Negro as an Industrial 
Risk 

Mr. FREDERICK L. HorrMan, of the 
Prudential Life, has commenced writ- 
ing in the Spectator (insurance) on this 
subject. In 1884, he says, the negro 
came prominently before the life insur- 
ance profession by the action of Massa- 
chusetts in prohibiting discrimination on 
the part of insurance companies against 
persons of color, this legislation being 
followed by Connecticut in 1887, New 
York in 1892, Michigan in 1893, New 
Jersey in 1894 and Minnesota in 1895. 
The industrial practice, in 1884, reckoned 
in dollars, was a discrimination of about 


one-third against negroes, but, in fact, it 


was not a discrimination at all in the ob- 
noxious sense aimed at by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, not being against 
color. It merely conformed to the hard 
fact that the mortality rate in this coun- 
try is higher in the African than in the 
white race. If it were fully established 
that persons with light blue eyes, for ex- 
ample, have a higher mortality rate than 
others, life insurance would be compelled 
to take notice of the fact, and this would 
not be in any real sense a discrimination. 

Unfortunately, this hard fact of unfa- 
vorable mortality continues. In _ the 
“ registration area ’—that is, the States 
and cities where the inquiry is carried 
out to the utmost reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the census of 1900 reports the 
negro mortality rate, at all ages up to 
65, as more than double that of the 
white. It is not necessary to quote the 
figures in detail—this is the general con- 
clusion, and altho allowance must be 
made for inaccuracies of the returns on 
account of ignorance, particularly as to 
eyes, this does not avail against the un- 
favorabie report as to all ages. An ear- 
lier census had excited alarm at an ap- 
parent disproportionate increase in negro 
population, the explanation being that 
the last prior enumeration was grossly 
inaccurate. The fact that the apparent 
disproportionate increase now disappears 
argues a higher mortality rate, since the 
negro birth-rate is known to be higher. 

Probably the unfavorable mortality 
will in time diminish, or eveh disappear, 
but it exists now. Only recently (and 
not for the first time,.or the second) in- 
formation and aid was asked of us by a 
Southern negro who wants to undertake 
industrial life insurance among his race. 
But that form is peculiarly difficult to es- 
tablish anywhere, and the lapse rate— 
which is always one of its most serious 
troubles—would probably be even more 
so with the black race. We could offer 
very little encouragement; and yet ac- 
cording to an article incorporated in the 
July issue of the Government Labor Bu; 
reau. a movement has been quietly 
founded in Richmond, called the True 
Reformers, which has apparently suc- 
ceeded in several directions, including 
life insurance, altho the account is not 
wholly complete. 
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FINANCIAL 


Relieving the Money Market 


Tue Treasury Department is now en- 
gaged in the familiar task of relieving a 
stringent money market by such ex- 
pedients as the laws permit. At the end 
of week before last the New York bank 
statement showed (for the first time 
since October, 1899) a slight deficiency 
(about $1,600,000) in the required re- 
serve of 25 per cent. The situation was 
due chiefly to the annual fall transfer of 
funds to the West for moving the crops, 
coincident with considerable speculative 
activity here and a liberal expansion of 
loans in connection with large operations, 
of promotion and otherwise, in industrial 
and railroad securities. The effect was 
seen speedily in high rates for money on 
call—these rising to 25 per cent. on 
the 24th ult.—and in a fall of market 
prices. At the end of last week, how- 


ever, the banks’ reserve had been re- 
stored, with $3,000,000 to spare, mainly 
through a contraction of $13,000,000 in 
the loan account, and the decline of 
prices was checked. 

The Treasury Department began its 


work of relief on the 14th ult. by under- 
taking to deposit about $4,000,000 with 
such banks as had free bonds and would 
furnish them as security; also by antici- 
pating the October interest, about $4,- 
200,000. Following this, the Secretary 
announced his intention to deposit the in- 
ternal revenue and miscellaneous receipts 
(about $500,000 per day) with the banks 
for even sixty days, if necessary. Then 
he offered to anticipate all interest up to 
June 30th next, subject to a rebate of 
2-10 of I per cent. a month, and finally 
undertook to buy the 5 per cent. bonds of 
1904 at 105 flat. The limit of relief in 
prepayment of interest is about $20,000,- 
000 ; the price offered for the bonds is too 
low to dislodge many of them. 

The stringency has stimulated the pub- 
lication of rumors as to new projects of 
financial policy. One story, told in Chi- 
cago with much detail, and in the East 
with less, was that the Administration 
had decided to ask Congress for the 
abolition of the Sub-Treasury system and 
the substitution of the national banks as 
Government depositories, with discretion 
vested in the Secretary to accept other 
securities besides Government bonds as 
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security for loans or deposits of Treas- 
ury funds. It is now denied at the Treas- 
ury that such a policy is under considera- 
tion, but some say that the story was 
published, with semiofficial sanction, to 
test public opinion. When Congress un- 
dertakes to improve our inelastic and 
antiquated methods of handling the rev- 
enues, the Sub-Treasury system, which 
locks up so much money when it is 
needed for circulation, will be reformed 
out of existence; but the time for the re- 
form does not seem near at hand. The 
locking up of customs receipts is excep- 
tionally unfortunate this year, because 
the imports of dutiable goods are so 
large. 

What the country needs is a bank cur- 
rency, the volume of which will expand 
and contract automatically in response to 
the public needs. This cannot be had in 
a currency based exclusively on Govern- 
ment bonds, even with banks substituted 
for the Sub-Treasuries. Eventually Con- 
gress must earnestly consider the advan- 
tages of asset security; and the project 
set forth in Secretary Gage’s last report 
points the way to a safe movement in the 
direction of such a change. 


J 


STEAMSHIPS are on the way from 
London to San Francisco, bearing the 
cable which is to be laid from that city 
to Hawaii. 


..-. The German steamship companies 
engaged in trade with Argentina, to- 
gether with the British companies trad- 
ing to the River Plate by way of Conti- 
nental ports, have entered into a rate 
agreement, to continue for three years. 


...-It is stated that all the gas com- 
panies doing business in or near Boston 
are to be combined and will eventually 
furnish gas for fuel only. One of the 
plants will produce electricity, the pur- 
pose of the combination being to supply 
it at so low a price that it will completely 
supersede gas as an illuminant. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Riverside Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent.. pa 
able October 1st. i renainee =: 

American Woolen Co., preferred, 13 per 
cent., payable October 15th. 

Minnesota & St. Louis Railroad, Pac. Ext., 
coupons, payable October 1st. 
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fin Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula—as ugly as 
ever. since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures the 
skin, inflames the mucous membrane, wastes 
the muscles, weakens the bones, reduces the 
power of resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into consumption. 

“A bunch: appeared on the left side of my neck. 
It caused great pain, was lanced, and became a run- 
ning sore. I went into a general decline. I was per- 
suaded’ to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had 
taken six bottles my neck was healed and I oF never 


had any trouble of the kind since.” Mrs. K. T. Sny- 
veR, Troy, Ohio. 


“Serofula sores troubled me, especially on my 
limbs, and I was all run down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has been of great benefit to me.” CHARLES M. BAKER, 
Red Lion, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Will rid you of Scrofula, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 


VERMILYE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 
U. &§. COVERNMENT BONDS 


and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Bont 
sical Eecebeot MEMBERS jmeock te a 
Priv aig wires to Bo ston, 
Philadetpbia, Baltimore and Richmend. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators Ou: Standard for the 


past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and vareful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 








Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY @.SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17th@18th Sts Ath 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 








American Loan 
4? Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Exchange Building 


CAPITAL, - - - - 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, 


$1,000,000 
1,100,000 


Transacts a General Bankin, Business. ‘ AL- 

Pap ep Rech ere Bre 
mone: e at fix es ats 
reat penre or Guardians, 

of Law. Acts as 


Assignees, and Courts 
Trustee, Registrar, or Transfer Agent. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


N. W. Jerdan, President. 
E. A. Coffin, Treasurer.. 


C. H, Bowen, Secretary. 
G. W. Auryansen, Asst.Secy. 
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PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 


ALL WEIGHTS AND SIZES 
FOR ALL WANTS. 
Protects against 
Temperature Changes. 

WOMEN! Jaeger Underwear means for you 
more comfort than you have ever experienced, 
perfect freedom of limbs, and the best fit 
ossible, 

MEN! This means for you Warmth, Com- 
fort, Ease, Health, and exactly meets your 
requirements. 

BOYS AND GIRLS! Can enjoy outdoor 
and indoor life without the dangers of ordinary 
underwear 


BABIES! This means for them freedom Pearline - thats ite definition 


from colic and cold, is non-irritating, and Si 
assures happiness to the mother. “On, ‘aang | 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


an. ASOD ©, U.S. 90."5 OS Base. lensed soap.in powdered form for your 


NEW res x. 518 West 28d &t., 155-157 Broadway. 
DOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BO TON PRIA) 13 G10 Ubestmat Sincet. n name h d nA 
a CHICAGO: st 82 State Street. convenience -the mo ernwayo) using SOap. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

















Eight months of the year we dress in clothing more or less heavy— 
underwear and overwear. The usual way is to endeavor to induce warmth 
by piling on weight. The rational way is to dress in Wright’s Health 
Underwear, the Fleece of Comfort that keeps in the natural heat of the 

body, takes up all perspi- 
= —"" \ ration, and allows perfect 
JANUARY. a a : ventilation, without chill. 





sileictaal ele ls a Wright’s 
Two Thirds of Life in 
Heavy Clothing Health 


Underwear 


is made of many tiny loops 

y interlocked, standing ina 

: resilient mesh that will not 

mat in laundering. This gives a fluffiness to the interior—a clothlike 

finish to the exterior. The making is an expensive process, but Wright’s 

costs no more than any other underwear worth having. Some of the 

Wright garments are sold as low as a dollar. The complete story is told 

in our book ‘‘ Dressing for Health.’’ Sent free. 

Wright’s Health Underwear Company, 75 Franklin St., New York. 
























































risk buying un- 
knowns, when 


at the same cost 
you can get a 
popular 


Jewel? 


The Detroit Stove Works has grown = 
to be the “ Largest Stove Plant in the & 


World” because it 


makes the best == 


stoves—stoves of quality and econom 
If your dealer does not sell Jevels 
write us. Address Department 14. 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 








NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamei of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted on 


Ov. Es” 
PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free, 
Agate Nickel-Stee! Ware is sold 
=— leading Department and 
ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 











Kert Health Cereals. 
rum, Cake and Pastry. 





May Be 
Hitting You. 


Try leaving off 


COFFEE 


TUM | 
TROUBLE IN DRINK. 


Not Always Easy to Discover. 


Many highly organized persons cannot digest 
even one cup of coffee a day. 

The trouble may not.show directly in stomach, 
but indirectly in tec ag liver, nerves, headache, 
or in some other organ. Stop for 10 days and see 
if you have uncovered the cause of your trouble. 
Take on Postum Food Coffee. It furnishes a 
pleasant morning cup, and contains the selected 
food elements which quickly restore the nerves and 
structure of body to a normal state. Demonstra- 
able fact ; try it. Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 


READING NOTICE 


GONSERVATIVE GAPITALIZATION. 


The Graham County Mining Company, whose advertise- 
ment appears in this paper, claim to have an extensive and 
valuable property consisting of Gold and Copper Mines and 
Water Power and Irrigation Franchises. ey consider 
that the entire capitalization of the com would be a 
conservative capitalization for any one of three differ- 
ent propositions. 


























FINANCIAL 





OIL—SMELTER-—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8T., N. Y. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 


bers N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 

—_ Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange, 

Dividend-Paying wine. oo and Smelter 

* avi pa peed eee 5 

ets giving our su or 

proats of legitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter sete 
subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any 
interested on spplication. 

MCHES: m, Philadelphia, Chicego, Cleveland, 
BRANCHES: cincinoer! st. Lows Beltiniore, Wasuine: 

. wu 0, iJ ; 
Hartford, Halifax. N.'8.; St. John, N. B. Montreal and 
oronto. 














— 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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PUNCHING BAG. 


Price, 


A new invention for Home Exercise. Manufactured and sold under license from Alexander White 

Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed for certain motions. The Hi-Lo Adjustable NNives 
every motion and exercises every muscle from one position. 

Beautifully finished, in box with artistic chart, showing motions, etc. 


- t 
oO. C. A. SWING CO., Department K, - 
Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


— — the eye: builds muscle ; fills 


wer 
The ° Whitely F Punchi can be put up br any 
one In a mowen and take own in a second 
No Jar ; perf ection. 
ce, 7.080, ore ovaid, east of Denver. 
f Denver. 


0.C. A. Swing Co” Dept, K 98 Park Row, 


N. Y. 
Send three two-cent stamps oer beautifully illus 
trated catalogue. 


The Hi-Lo Adjustable Exerciser. 





$2.00 Prepaid. 
38 Park Row, New York. 











Price, prepaid, $2.00, 


THE HI-LO BOUNCING BABY CHAIR. 


A new Ny gad and Swing combined. Safe, attractive, convenient. Ve 


popular. 


0. C. A. SWING CO., 38 Park Kow, New York. 





THE HI-LO CRADLE CHAIR. 


May be instantly transformed into a restful, drowsy cradle. Price. prepaid, $2.50. 
Folding Standard for either of above HI-Los, price, $1.50, prepaid. 








THE HI-LO EVERYTHING. 


A veritable Pandora’s Box for Little Folks. peer Jumper; Baby Tender; Cradle, and High- 
Spirited Hobby Horse (warranted safe, sound, and kind). 
Teaches Baby to walk, keeps him happy by the hour.—Nothing like it ever seen. 


Price, $5.00, prepaid, east of Denver. 


Add $1 00 west of Denver. 





0. C. A. SWING CO., Dept. K. . ey se 
Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


38 Park Row, New York. 








N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds selecied for - 


the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
1876— -1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 

Loans upon Real Estate. 
“WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgaces 
Bought fer Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 181 State £treet, 
Boston, Mass. 





28th YEAR. 











Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENGE with the 
highest success in loaning money on and handling Minneapo- 
lis Real Estate for non-residents. If you are not entirely sat- 
isfied with the management of your property, write us. We 
receive money in sume of = or over to loan on vepigoted firs 
Ceraes Minneapolis eal Estate at 50 oer Cent. Actaa 
h Value, nettin the investor 6 P Cent. Corre- 
spondence solicited. ces furnished or write the INDEPEND- 
ENT for our standing. 
THOMPSON BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth &t., - Minneapolis, Minn. 
HE nn nines LIVE STOCK AND LAND COMPANY 
offer 350 S S OF ITS STOCK for sale at $100.00 per 
share, in blocks ot Pang or tenshares. Located in the heart of the 
fertile blue gress region of Iowa. For prospectus of this excellent 


investment write 
w. _ Vv. . BAKER, M Manager, Chariton, Iowa. — Chariton, Iowa. 


Tae a * 
interested write B.H. Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44 State Street, Boston. 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


PUBIC |... 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALMOST FREE 


If you desire full information regarding the 
Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, value of its stock, how to purchase it so 
as to make large profits and all the details 
concerning the stock in the Copper Company 
that is now engaging the attention of invest- 
ors, or if you desire to keep in touch with 
the mining and oil industry in general, send 
ten cents in stamps for four months’ tria] 
subscription for the 


Investors’ Guide 











12 pages, published monthly, fully illustrated | 
ably edited, subscription price soc. per year. 


On and after Jan. 1st $1 per year. Address 


THE ALBERT E. HALL COMPANY 
Publishers and Fiscal Agents 
206 Temple Court New York Gity 





NOTE.—If you especially desire infor- 
mation concerning the Olalla Company ask 
for the special Olalla issue. 














WHAT GOES UP 


Must Come Down. 


Nothing is more certain than that the use of so-called 
tonics, stimulants and medicines, which depend upon alco- 
hol for their effect, is injurious to health in the long run. 

What goes up must come down, and the elevation of spir- 
its, the temporary exhilaration resulting from a dose of 
medicine containing alcohol, will certainly be followed in 
a few hours by a corresponding depression, to relieve which 
another dose must be taken. 

In other words, many liquid patent medicines derive their 
effect entirely from the alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, are temporary stim- 
ulants, and not in any sense a true tonic. In fact it is 
doubltful if any medicine or drug is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will renew, replenish, 
build up the exhausted nervous system and wasted tissues of 
the body, sumething that will enrich the blood and endow 
it with the proper proportions of red and white corpuscles 
which prevent or destroy disease germs. This is what a 
real tonic should do and no drug or alcoholic stimulant 
will do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is wholesome food, thorough- 
ly digested. Every particle of nervous energy, every minute 
muscle, fiber and drop of blood is created daily from ‘the 
food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do with the repair of 
waste tissue, but the perfect digestion of the food eaten has 
everything to do with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect digestion is because 
from wrong habits of living the stomach has gradually lost 
the power to secrete the gastric juice, peptones and acids in 
sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach troubles it is necessary 
to take after meals some harmless preparation which will 
supply the natural peptone and diastase which every’ weak 
stomach lacks, and probably the best preparation of this 
character is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may 
found in every drug store and which contain, in pleasant 
palatable form, the wholesome peptone and diastase which 
nature requires for prompt digestion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets taken after meals 
will prevent souring, fermentation and acidity and insure 
complete digestion and assimilation. : 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally valuable for little 
children as for adults, as they contain nothing harmful or 
stimulating, but only the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dypepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 grains 
of meat, eggs or other wholesome food, and they are in every 
sense a genuine tonic because they bring about in the only 
natural way a restorative of nerve power, a building up of 
lost tissue and appetite, in the only way it can be done, 
by the digestion and assimilation of wholesome food. 


— 
ENORMOUS PROFITS IN 
TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


BETTER THAN LIFE OR ENDOWMENT INSURANCE, 
OIL OR MINING PROPOSITIONS, SAVINGS BANKS, ETC. 


10 Per Gent. Dividend Last Year 


And 12 Per Gent. This Year will be 


PAID to holders of the INCOME TRUST CERTIFICATES in the. VISTA 
HERMOSA SUGAR AND MEKCANTILE COMPANY (U. S. and Mexi- 
can Trust Company, Capital $2,500,000, Trustee), owning and ratin; 
7,000 acres in State of Oaxaca, Mexico. Large dividends assured for ea 





ensuing year, reaching 52 per cent. annually. PI under 
ment of careful, conservative business men of Lag experience. 
1,000 acres already under careful development; brick buildings erected, 
complete sugar milf, hundreds of acres of sugar cane, thousands of 
coffee trees, and rubber trees ready to tap. Railroad and steamboat trans- 
portation at our door. No frosts, no hurricanes. Ev day in the year a 
growing and planting day. Death occurring after 12 payments the certificates 
come fully paid, accruing to beneficiary named by original purchaser. In- 
vest your savings now and have a competency for later years. Better write 
to-day for Beautifully Illustrated Report, etc. Address 


G. 0. GARPENTER, Financial Agent 
V.H.S. &M. Co. (Rooms 7-I1) Ashland Bik., Chicago 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages {ssued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


Jobn tlancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Comme Chicago 
Home Office established 871. lowa Falls lows. 

















Wak RANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. end 7 per cent, Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
RK. J, EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla, Ter. 
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Williamson’s 


NORTH DAKOTA 
3% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE 


Investments 


Salient © Twenty 
we 2 


dence; seven- 


teen years active banking 
and real estate business in 


Southeastern North Da- 
kota. (4) Personal knowl- 
edge of every loan; of 
the borrower as well as the 
security. () Never has 
there been a foreclosure 
made on one of my loans 
(¢) Interest and principal 
collected without expense. 
Remittance in New York 
exchange. 


_. The most exacting investigation 
into my personal and business life 
is earnestly courted. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon North Dakota 








6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 


ANTILE b third 
largest mail order house in the world. 
There is Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
a bonus of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
sure to interest you. Write at once for full details. 
©, L, Chase Western Mereantile Co, 

wots 


OKLAHOMA MURTGAGES 





Kansas City, No. 











usiness Men, for whom [am loaning. Write for 
oe. Particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 


free. 
H A. HAGAN, GuTuRt®, OKLAHOMs 


DIVIDENDS 


a Md o. 

IVERS A ° 

= New York, September 18. 1902. 
The Roard of Directors of this Bank has this day declared a 
uarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. yable, free of tax, 
Set. 1, 1902. H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will be 


paid on Wednesday, October 15, 1902. to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, September 
80, 1902. 








The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, 1902, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, September 17, 1902. 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 
NEW YORK, September 10, 1902. 
DIVIDEND No. 136. 

The Roard of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, able at the office of the Treasurer on and af- 
ter the 15th day of October next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of September inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders, to be 
held on Wednesday, the 8th day of October next, and the dividend 
herewith declared, the transfer books wili be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of September 2th inst., anti be reopened on the 


morning of October 9 next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 8 HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, 
New Yorks, Sept. 22nd, 1902, 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payabie at this o on the 
15th day of October next, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, the 30th inst. 

GEORGE 8S. PRINCE, 








r. 





0 Secured on well puproves farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six years have piaced over - 
00u.00 without a default in principal or in 

0 pesereners: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 


= am 6flCU Lae as eo 
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MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS R. R. GO. 

Coupons due October ist, 1902, from Pacific Extension 
Bonds of this Company, will be paid on end after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Com- 


pany, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F, H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 23d, 1902. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (134%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company will be 
paid on the 15th of October, 1902, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, October 2d, 1902. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business October 2d, 1902, and will tbe re-opened 
October 16th, 1902. 





WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 
INSURANCE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid apon all polictes. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January 1st, 1902. 
--ees00+/$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 
Cash surrender values stated in eve’ licy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare 1 —. T 
NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
*““ LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET, 

















NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


THE 
SUBTLE CHARM 


THE 
APPETITE 


TR rrr rrrrrrrrrrrrr veer 
WRT EY ET HTS TE yTETSSHEYTEET CRT 
7 . 


IN SWEET 
CAPTIVITY 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 





AACTHOMPSUN: EYE WATER 
ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful would either prove your 
opinion wrong or confirm it. Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? Why not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY OF NEw York for information, and 
consider the subject, as a matter of business ? 
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Mutual Reserve Lite 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 





STATE OF New YorkK 


INSURANCE ee ENT 


LBANY, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Su ays of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTI that the »'utual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, «24 Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Lege & of the City of New York, 
has complied with ail the requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is autho transact the business of 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
within this State, and that such business can properly 
be entrusted to it. 

IN WI TNESS WHEREOFP, I have hereunto sub- 

scribed my name, and caused my Official 

Seal to be affixed in duplicate, ~ the City 

{Ls } pat ah on the day and year first above 
— 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 





ENTERPRISE 


Assets, January, 1gor, 
Assets, January, 1902, 


$26,440,297.28. 
30,048,592.48. 


These figures show the remarkable progress of 
this company, due to the fact of its low death rate, 
high interest rate and liberal policy contracts. 


The Best Company for the Policy Holder. 
—— THE —— 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Ins. Co. of Cincinnati. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - = = NBW YORK. 











If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar St., 





. ALLEN, President. 


~ = Vice-President 
Seconda Vice-President 
- Secretary 

reasurer 

” Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL. oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY a 1,098, 
000 00 
a7 al 
i; 0 





Capital Stock, all iy 
Be Insurance 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Fae 
B. kK. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H, A. SMITH, Anst, Secretary, 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1875. 








EDWARD W. SCOTT, . - - PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held @ 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 
: 
| 


Added to Assets, 1901 . - . $1,091,538 
Added to Reserve, 1901 * . “ 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - - NONE 


1896-—Five Years’ Progress—1901 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 


Home Fern 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





Don’t Iry to Master | 








the subject of life insurance or you will prob- 
ably give up in despair. There are over 350 
different forms of policies written. 

Security is the first thing. What guarantees 


it? Resources? Yes, and 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders 
over 


Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions 
of Dollars 


In Assets 
over 


Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions 
of Dollars 


In Active Age 





Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


Insurance in Force in America 
over 


One Billion Dollars 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 
aoe ee eee oe me ee ee 


Reserve for re-insurance and all other elaims.. 
Surplus over all I fabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902. $2, 360, 886. 83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


NS EYE WATER 








ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
in cont New pee Ban pens 2ist, ee 


the Charter of 
pany, sa ‘ollowing aoe a its affairs on the 
IM, ~- A 11% 
on Marine risks 
1901, to Bist December, 1901, 
Policies not 


risks from ist January, 
* $3,604,917.63 
marked off ist 
Premiums patehe8 een th ey, = 
nm oe : . 


inate 


Guns Saat $275,102.19 
{oan te 


. $3,512,389.71 


eo ” 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


were 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. Barei7 58 $197,649.63 


_bea.8it 38 1,659,394.66 


aited ea Slates and Stats Btate of New New New York Stock, 
Loans secured 





$5,403,824.00 
1,291,236.62 


Amount.......... Aiea MIRRA SA «+ +22$10,972,349.20 


i utstan: certificates of profits 
will be fe ad to the holders thereof, or th legal \ yp cerermmie 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth o: of February nex 

The outstanding certifica oe See of {8 wil be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereat, @ a oe resentatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next next, which date 

terest thereon will cease. to be produced at 
it, and canceled. 
r is declared on the net earned pre- 
ending 3ist December, 1901, for 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of May next. 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fleitmann, Levi P, Morton, 
Clement A.Griscom, W. H. H. Moore, 
\ 5 Tretets A. Parsons, 
enry 
Cc George W. t 
cis H. A A Ra senna. 


Jon’ L. Riker, 
Douglas Rob 
cones 
illiam C, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


ee 
to hold thirteen copies of Tae Inps- 


BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Six per cent. interest on the o 


























THE INDEPENDENT 


% THE mS 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 4 
STRENGTH OF *; 
GIBRALTAR | 


The Only Safe Rock in Life’s 
Ocean of- Uncertainties is 


Life Insurance 


The Millionaire as well as the Working- 
man find it so. You should not remain 
without the protection it alone supplies. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, DEPT. 110 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 
President NEWARK, N J. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


VESTA CUCUMBER SERVER 





SPOONS 


for Ice Cream, Bon Bons, Vegetables for Salad, Fish, Oysters, Fruit, Beef, 
and Fruit, as well as all sizes of Ladles Ice Cream, Etc., and a full line of 
and other Serving Pieces. This stamp Knives, together with Carving Sets, in 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” [iM “Silver Plate that Wears”. 


is the trademark of the genuine Rogers for ¢ is guaranteed if goods are stamped “‘1847 
over half a century the standard of quality. * Rogers Bros."’ Beautiful patterns are 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. f fully illustrated in our catalogue No. 556. 


4ade MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (gy °°" "Sicccson, " Meriden, Conn. 


Grabam Co ining Co 
rabam County Mining Company, 
MINES AND FRANCHISES. 
FORT GRANT, ARIZONA. 

Do you want to make A High Class Mining Investment? 

If so, the Graham County Mining Company 
offers a splendid opportunity. Their capitalization is honest and legitimate, and there is absolutely no water in their stock 
Lhey are incorporated for only $250,000 with h df the capit vt ($125,000) in the tressury for workiny capital. 


Pp 
The officers and directors are not mining schemers, but are hard-headed, successful business men who’ have inves' 
their own money in the enterprise and are vitally interested in the successful and economical management of the Co! 


toe OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS : 
JOHN W. MANNING, President, WM. G. LELAND, Vice-President, 
Furniture Business, Trenton, N. J. Proprietor Grand Hotel, 3ist St. and Broadway, N. Y. City, 
SCHUYLER 8S. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer, 20 Broad St , N. Y. City. 
WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, E. B. EVERITT, 
Retired Merchant, Hartford Conn. Secretary C. F. Monroe Co , Meriden, Conn. 
Prof. GEO. A. TREADWELL F. W. MUSCHERT, 
Geologist and a’ 


Walter West Co. 
27 William St., 


’ 
t, 
. Y. City. Wholesale Grocers, Trenton, N. J. 
Counsel : WALTER 8S. LOGAN. 

The Graham County Mining Company own a large and valuable property. consisting of Gold and Copper Mines, cc 
er about 800 acres of mineral! land, and through Reservoir and gation Canal Franchises they control the 
rights of from 30,000 to 40,000 acres of the richest and most fertile farming land in Arizona. 

Upwards of $100,000 has been expended in developing the mines, surveying the reservoirs, pipe line, etc., and the pro 
erty is now in a condition to be quickly and economically made to produce. E 

Prof. George A. Treadwell, the most widely known and successful geologist and metallurgist, endorses the prop 
and he is a director of the Company. 

At the present price of stock ($7.00 a share) investors are paying at the rate of only $175,000 for the property. 
are no other mining properties of the same magnitude and value as this one, with an equal amount of money expended’ 
development work, whose stock can be purchased for less than at the rate of $8,000,000 or more for the property. > 

ctive development work is now going on, and the company expects soon to be ready for a reduction plant on the 

gold property. 

This stock is an investment from which every element of speculation is eliminated, and in the next 
months will be worth many times its present value. 

The present price of this stock 1s $7.00 a share, subject to an increase in price very soon. } 

There is absolutely no water in the capitalization of this company, and the actual value of the stock to-day is $40 


Send in your applications, or write for detailed statement at once, so as to take advantage of the present price. 
GRAHAM COUNTY MINING COMPANY, 20 Broad Street, New York 








